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The Wisdom of the Group 


FOR ALL THE SPECTACULAR advances of 
medical science, doctors still rely on 
the traditional concept of “the wisdom 
of the body”—the natural processes 
that spring into action to restore the 
physical organism whenever its normal 
balance is upset. Social organizations, 
says Harvard’s Dr. Abraham Zaleznik 
in a challenging new study,* exhibit 
the same spontaneous striving for 
stability and survival. Management, 
he suggests, should take a leaf out of 
the doctor’s book and learn to use “the 
wisdom of the group.” 

The implications of this paralle] are 
sharply drawn in Dr. Zaleznik’s study 
of work and behavior in the machine 
shop of a small manufacturing plant. 
Outwardly, the shop seemed to possess 
all the characteristics likely to lead 
to disunity and discord. The organiza- 
tion of the work called for little or no 
worker “interaction” and there were 
wide differences among the men in 
social background, age, technical skill, 
job responsibilities, and rates of pay. 
Nevertheless, in this apparently un- 
promising setting, Dr. Zaleznik found 
a happy and congenial group. The men 
played cards together, talked and joked 
among themselves, lent each other 
tools, and obviously derived consider- 
able social satisfaction from their daily 
association. 

On the other hand, the study pro- 
duced no evidence that they ever went 
beyond the bare requirements of their 
jobs or made any positive contribution 


* A. Zaleznik, Worker oes action and Develop- 
ment, Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard Uaheanity, 1956. 


to technical advancement. Actually, 
the men had plenty of ideas for im- 
proving work methods and increasing 
output. But this potential creativity 
remained untapped because they were 
never challenged to become involved 
in their jobs. Their attitude to work 
was purely passive. In short, while 
the group had developed an effective 
social structure, it manifested no 
capacity for anything more than ad- 
justment to the work situation. 

These findings, coupled with related 
evidence from other studies, point, in 
Dr. Zaleznik’s opinion, to two main 
hypotheses: (1) That, in the absence of 
any major restraints, a work group 
will spontaneously organize its rela- 
tionships to achieve a minimum level 
of effectiveness; and (2) that, in the 
absence of any leadership challenge, 
the group becomes “frozen” at this 
minimum level and ultimately dissatis- 
fied with the adjusted pattern of work 
life. 

Dr. Zaleznik’s evidence that work 
groups naturally find their own level, 
as it were, appears to have been in- 
terpreted in some quarters as implying 
that the informal] organization does a 
better job of keeping workers happy 
than any formal program imposed 
from above and that the group should 
be left, therefore, to work out its own 
salvation.* Surely, his hypotheses point 
to precisely the opposite conclusion. 
Undoubtedly, much can be achieved 
simply by providing the right setting 
for the development of healthy “group 
process,” but this of itself offers no 


* “Do wine's pocgeems Ped Work?” Busi- 
u 6. 
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solution to the boredom and dissatis- 
faction felt by all too many industrial 
workers today. The basic problem for 
management—and one which is likely 
to be intensified as the “new industrial 
revolution” gets into its stride—is stil] 
to find new ways of restoring the chal- 
lenge of personal growth through 
meaningful activity on the job. 


Foreman Compensation: 
Some New Findings 


FOREMAN COMPENSATION is known to 
have risen steadily during the past 
few years—but by how much? One 
major survey now sets the increase at 
more than 15 per cent since 1953. 

The survey, carried out by the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Cleveland and 
embracing 102 companies in the Great- 
er Cleveland area—usually considered 
representative of U.S. industry as a 
whole—shows that the average Cleve- 
land foreman now earns a straight- 
time monthly salary of $551.39, as 
compared with $447.92 three years ago. 

In all, the survey covered 1,920 fore- 
men, ranging from first-line supervi- 
sors to the level immediately below 
superintendent or the equivalent. The 
largest segment of the sample was 
made up of 802 first-line supervisors, 
whose base salaries were found to 
range from $300 to $675 a month, with 
$513.92 as the average for the group. 
Typically, this foreman is responsible 
for one shift of a multi-shift operation 
and may report either to an inter- 
mediate or to a general foreman, de- 
pending on the size of the plant. On 
the average, he directly supervises 22 
hourly workers. 

Intermediate foremen, of whom 769 
were included in the survey, were 
found to average $551.22 a month in 
straight-time salary, with a range of 
from $350 to $800. In large plants, 
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the foreman in this category usually 
reports to a genera] foreman; in small 
plants he may report to the factory 
manager, superintendent, or the equiv- 
alent. He is responsible for the com- 
plete operation of one shift on a mul- 
tiple-shift basis and directly or in- 
directly supervises an average of 35 
hourly workers. 

Salaries of the 349 general foremen 
surveyed ranged from $450 to $1,000 a 
month, with $637.85 as the average. 
These foremen supervise multiple 
shifts and report directly to the plant 
superintendent, factory manager, or 
the equivalent. Usually, they have re- 
sponsibility for or influence on hiring, 
discharge, transfer, rate change, and 
promotion. On the average, the survey 
found, they directly or indirectly su- 
pervise 74 workers. 

Sixty-two of the companies included 
in the gurvey pay their foremen over- 
time. Though considerable variation 
in overtime rates was reported, the 
majority pay time and one-half. Six- 
teen companies pay straight time, and 
six use a sliding scale. 

Bonuses are paid by rather more 
than half the respondent companies, 
most frequently in the form of a 
Christmas gift. Eleven companies pay 
a production bonus, 17 a bonus at the 
end of the year, and 19 have some 
form of profit-sharing plan. 


integrating the Non-White 
Worker: A Survey 


THOUGH MUCH has been written on 
the question of integration—from the 
ethical, economic, and even global point 
of view—little practical guidance has 
so far been forthcoming for the com- 
pany considering the employment of 
non-white workers for the first time. 

To gain a clearer insight into this 
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problem, the Commission on Human 
Relations of the Illinois State Chamber 
of Commerce recently surveyed 100 
Illinois companies known to employ 
non-whites not only in “traditional” 
jobs but also in skilled, clerical, profes- 
sional, or supervisory positions. Of the 
total sample, 61 were manufacturing 
firms employing mainly blue-collar 
workers; 13 were companies in such 
white-collar categories as insurance 
and publishing; and the remaining 26 
were retail stores, utilities, and other 
companies where the majority of work- 
ers are in contact with the public. In 
size, the companies ranged from nine 
to approximately 38,000 employees. 

The study’s findings* throw some in- 
teresting light on the varying pro- 
cedures adopted by companies in ini- 
tiating the employment of non-whites, 
as well as on the problems encountered 
along the way. Though 45 of the com- 
panies surveyed did not employ any 
special techniques when they first 
started to integrate, 23 said they had 
adopted some form of non-discrimina- 
tion policy. Thirteen began by select- 
ing clearly superior non-whites and 10 
deliberately used a gradual approach. 
In eight companies, the plan was dis- 
cussed with management and foremen 
before hiring began, and in nine it was 
talked over with other workers. 

Of the 63 companies that suggested 
special techniques which other com- 
panies might follow in introducing an 
integration program, the overwhelming 
majority cautioned, “Don’t discrimi- 
nate in any way.” The next most fre- 
quently recommended technique was 
“symbolic placement” in a key spot in 
the company or in a new department. 

Are any special procedures neces- 
sary in hiring non-whites? Though 


*Here's How Merit Employment 
Chamber 


, Programs 
Work! Illinois State of Commerce, 


Chicago, Ill., 1956. 
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most of the employers interviewed 
were opposed to the idea, 28 reported 
that they gave non-whites special 
screening, mostly with the aim of 
avoiding such personality traits as the 
“chip on the shoulder” or the “exces- 
sively submissive” attitude. Thirty of 
the 51 companies that volunteered ad- 
vice on initial hiring procedures recom- 
mended hiring on merit only and a 
further six coupled this with an in- 
junction against special screening at 
any time. 

Questioned about the initial reac- 
tions of their other workers, nine com- 
panies reported that they had encoun- 
tered “major” resistance, with em- 
ployees quitting in protest. A further 
25 said that there had been talk or 
threats, but no serious action, and 
three had heard vague rumors of 
grumbling that could not be confirmed. 
Thirty-eight employers had not ex- 
perienced any adverse reaction at all. 
In general, some reaction was experi- 
enced in 13 out of the 51 smaller firms 
and in 21 out of the 49 larger firms, 
with the greatest resistance being 
manifested by white-collar workers. 

How was initial resistance handled? 
Of the 37 companies replying to this 
question, 10 reported that they had 
simply restated their policy and stood 
firm, and nine said that they had 
talked the matter over with their em- 
ployees. Six had accompanied the talk 
with a threat to fire those who objected 
and six more said that they had simply 
ignored the whole thing. 

Though only seven companies re- 
ported that they were still encounter- 
ing negative reactions among their 
white employees, employee resistance 
was the most frequently mentioned 
drawback to the installation of an in- 
tegration program. Other drawbacks 
singled out by the respondents were 





community resistance, the inadequate 
training and adjustment problems of 
non-white help, and resistance of su- 
pervisors. All in all, however, the sur- 
vey shows that though integration is 
not without its special problems, these 
are not so great as are usually ima- 
gined or feared. 


The Satisfied Employee: 
Still Management's Best Bet 


PERSONNEL PEOPLE who have been dis- 
couraged by research findings which 
question the relationship between 
morale and productivity may take 
heart: A new study has come up with 
results that reaffirm the old-fashioned 
notion that satisfied employees work 
better than dissatisfied ones. 

The study, which was undertaken by 
the Opinion Research Corporation 


with the aim of identifying employee 
attitudes correlated with high produc- 
tivity, was spread over 19 plants. Of 
these, 10 had a proven record as high 


producers while the remaining nine 
were regarded as low producers. Over- 
all, the findings reveal a considerably 
higher level of genera! morale in the 
more productive plants. Their em- 
ployees show greater confidence in top 
management, have more respect for 
their supervisors, and are clearly more 
receptive to the idea that they, as well 
as the company, can benefit from im- 
proved performance. 

The key attitudes associated with 
high productivity are most clearly re- 
vealed in some inter-plant comparisons 
among four of the companies studied. 
Each of these organizations had one 
high- and one low-producing unit. In 
each of the four companies, the high- 
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productivity employees had a consider- 
ably higher opinion of management’s 
competence in running the plant than 
their counterparts in the firm’s low- 
producing unit. In three out of the 
four companies, over 60 per cent of 
the employees in the high productivity 
plants rated the organization as “one 
of the very best” or “above average,” 
whereas less than 30 per cent of their 
fellow-employees in the low-producing 
plant were of the same opinion. 
Similarly, the workers in the high- 
productivity plants rated their super- 
visors considerably higher both in job 
know-how and human relations and 
were much more emphatic in their be- 
lief that they shared in the company’s 
prosperity. Marked differences in 
high- and low-producing employees in 
the same company were also apparent 
in their responses to questions about 
working conditions: Sixty-six per cent 
of employees in the high-producing 
plant of one company rated their work 
place as “very good,” while only 36 per 
cent of the employees in the low-pro- 
ducing plant were equally enthusiastic. 
Interestingly enough, in all eight 
plants, the employee attitudes uncov- 
ered by the study were somewhat out 
of line with management's expecta- 
tions. Asked to predict the majority 
answers on 60 of the 75 questions in- 
cluded in the questionnaire, the plant 
managers of the four high-productivity 
plants proved wrong on 16 counts, 
while their counterparts in the low- 
rated plants missed out on 32. Though 
these results showed that the managers 
of the better plants had a keener in- 
sight into employee morale, the dis- 
parity between management and em- 
ployee thinking is fairly evident at 
both ends of the productivity scale. 








. Students of organization have been debating 
for years just how many subordinates a manager 
can effectively control. How do the theories jibe 
with actual business practice? 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE, so the legend goes, 
once said that, if he lost all his plants 
and equipment but retained his men, 
he would soon recapture his former 
position. This remark is simply an- 
other way of saying that an organi- 
zation is composed of people, not 
things. It also implies that, in man- 
aging this organization of people, the 
chief executive must rely on a small 
group of subordinate managers to ef- 
fectively coordinate and control the 
efforts of the many who work for him. 

Many other great business leaders 
have made assertions to the same 
effect. Such statements led us to un- 
dertake an extensive study of the 
techniques of executive coordination 
and control in the highest echelons of 
a wide sample of manufacturing firms 


in Ohio. Ohio was selected as the 





locale of the study because it is one 
of our greatest industrial states. In the 
1952 Census of Manufacturing, it 
ranked second in value added by 
manufacturing, number of employees 
in manufacturing, amount of salaries 
and wages paid in manufacturing, and 
in man-hours worked by production 
workers.' Every major industry is 
represented in this large industrial 
complex. 

The study involved the participation 
of the chief executives of 620 plants, 
all with over 100 employees. Of the 
620 executives, 445 directed the ac- 
tivities of main plants; 175 were 
plant managers. The 620 units repre- 
sented 32.3 per cent of all manufac- 





‘Bureau of the Census. Annual Surv of 
Manufacturing, 1952. (Washington, D.C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1953). 





Note: This article has been adapted from the author's full- casas study, Executive Co- 
ordination and Control, The Bureau of Business Research, The Ohio State University, 1956. 
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turing establishments in Ohio employ- 
ing more than 100 employees. 

The study was concerned with two 
phases of industrial leadership: (1) 
The span of control of the chief execu- 
tive and the functions represented 
within the span; and (2) identifica- 
tion and evaluation of the media of 
coordination and control used. Chief 
executive is here defined as the top- 
most rung of the executive ladder— 
the highest operating officer of the 
company, normally the president, pro- 
prietor, or partners. By span of con- 
trol we mean the number of subordi- 
nates that are directly accountable to 
the chief executive, normally those 
executives on the vice-presidential 
level. To keep the study within reason- 
able bounds, we limited our choice 
of coordination and control media to 
policies, conferences, staff assistants, 
reports and memoranda, committees, 
budgets, executive selection and de- 
velopment, morale, and company ob- 
jectives. 


THE SPAN OF CONTROL 


The literature on the span of con- 
trol is abundant. Generally, it may be 
grouped into two opinion camps: the 
advocates of the narrow span versus 
the enthusiasts for the broad span. 
Early writers on the subject, particu- 
larly Sir Ian Hamilton and V. A. 
Graicunas, were most emphatic in ad- 
vocating a narrow span. They main- 
tained that, in coordinating the activi- 
ties of subordinates, the number six 
represented the maximum effective 
capability of the human brain. Years 
later, James Worthy and Burleigh 
Gardner asserted that a much larger 
span was desirable to assure greater 


delegation of authority and responsi- 
bility and to reduce the number of 
levels through which a communication 
must pass in an organization. In sum- 
marizing the literature, we find that 
the majority of the writers in the field 
have advocated a span of control at 
the higher levels of an organization 
ranging from three to seven or eight 
executives. 


Support for the Narrow Span Concept 


Concrete evidence to support the 
narrow span concept is forthcoming 
from this study: The data show that 
93.7 per cent of main-plant executives 
and 84.2 per cent of branch managers 
have a span of eight subordinates or 
less; and 70 per cent of main-plant 
executives and 60.6 per cent of plant 
managers limit their spans to from 
three to eight executives. 

Theorists have long held that the 
span can increase without loss of ef- 
fectiveness as one goes down through 
the organizational levels. The differ- 
ence between the chief executives of 
main plants and their branch-plant 
counterparts revealed by the study 
suggests that this concept holds true 
in everyday business operation. Pre- 
sumably the fact that, in most cases, 
the branch plant is a production oper- 
ation without attendant sales and 
primary finance functions enables the 
plant manager to control a greater 
number of subordinates. 

In some 12 per cent of main plants 
and 10.3 per cent of branch plants, 
the chief executive has only one sub- 
ordinate. Analysis of the number of 
subordinates reporting to the lone sub- 
ordinate reveal the same general pat- 
tern as is found for the presidents and 
plant managers; that is, his span tends 
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to fall within the traditionally ac- 
cepted limits. 

The reasons cited by the survey 
participants for limiting their spans 
are varied. Time limitations head the 
list. Other frequently cited reasons 
are: to avoid detail; to allow time to 
plan; otherwise impossible to give 
good supervision; and, a limit to the 
number of important functions. 

The study also revealed that, as the 
size of the establishment increases, the 
span used by the chief executive in- 
creases. In the smallest units, it is 
common to use a span of four, five, 
or six subordinates. In the largest, 
nine subordinates is the span most 
often found. The increase in span is 
usually accounted for by the inclusion 
of subordinates representing subsid- 
iaries and specialized staff functions 
not normally found in the smaller 
companies. The same tendency exists 
in branch plants as in the main plants, 
though here the larger spans result 
only from the increase in the number 
of staff subordinates, since subsid- 
iaries are not normally found in such 
units. 


Policy Formulation 


That a large span will lead to the 
use of a shorter operating span is evi- 
denced by the answers to another 
set of questions. Asked whether they 
relied upon certain of their subordi- 
nates more than others in formulating 
policy, 58.6 per cent of the main-plant 
executives said that they relied on a 
selected group of subordinates for this 
purpose, and 55.6 per cent of the plant 
managers replied to the same effect. 

No executive mentioned more than 
five subordinates in the group of pre- 
ferred policy formulators. This strong- 
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ly suggests that, in actual practice, 
the executives using large spans rely 
on only a part of the span for advice 
and counsel in the more important 
phases of company operations. It also 
implies that the executives who are 
not a part of the policy-making group 
may be forced to work through those 
in the policy group in effecting policy 
decisions affecting their areas of 
operation. It would seem, therefore, 
that, when advocates of broad spans 
stress the advantages of delegation 
accruing from the greater number of 
subordinates, they are speaking in 
theoretical terms if the men in periph- 
eral functions must go _ through 
others at the same organizational level 
in order to achieve their objectives. 
This is further underscored by the 
fact that the major reason cited for 
the inclusion of particular subordi- 
nates in the policy-making group was 
the function they represented. The 
next most important factors were such 
characteristics as ability as a thinker 
and personality. 


Functions Represented in the Spans 


The study’s findings clearly show 
the primacy of the sales, production, 
and finance functions. Of the 445 
main plants surveyed, group, sales 
and production heads report directly 
to the president or executive vice 
president in just over 90 per cent, and 
finance reports directly in all of them. 
Incidentally, the finance function is 
represented by a variety of titles, and 
in some firms there is more than one 
finance officer. 

Some 26 per cent of these main 
plants possess an executive vice presi- 
dent. As might be expected, he is 
more apt to be found in a large firm 
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Organization and Incidence of Functions in Main Plants 
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EXHIBIT | 


than in a small one. In only 12 per 
cent, however, is he the sole immedi- 
ate subordinate. Thus, in 14.2 per 
cent of main plants, he is one of 
several subordinates and here presum- 
ably he is assigned special duties in- 
stead of acting as the president’s chief 
of staff or alter ego. 

In branch plants, a line assistant 
manager is less often found—only 
13.3 per cent of the branches have 
one. In some of these plants, he is 
not the manager’s sole immediate sub- 
ordinate—sometimes a finance man 
will have equal status. Presumably, 
where the line assistant manager is the 
only immediate subordinate, he acts 
as a chief of staff taking over when 
the manager is otherwise engaged. 
Where he is one of a small group re- 
porting directly to the manager, his 
area of authority is likely to be con- 
fined to production activities. 

Subsidiaries are represented by 
immediate subordinates to the chief 
executive in some 11.7 per cent of 
main plants, principally the large ones. 
They are found, for example, in one- 


quarter of the largest main plants 
compared with less than 6 per cent 
of the smallest ones. 

The frequency of the remaining 


functions can best be depicted in chart 
form. A fairly typical organization of 
a main plant is shown in Exhibit 1. 

In this exhibit, the percentages im- 
mediately below each function repre- 
sent the incidence of the function in 
companies of 3,000 and more em- 
ployees. The percentages in italics 
represent the incidence found in the 
smallest plants. The comparatively 
greater incidence of staff functions, 
and especially those of staff assistants 
in the large company is obvious. 
Somewhat surprisingly, at the second 
level of the organization, the incidence 
of the purchasing function slightly ex- 
ceeds that of engineering. The con- 
siderable difference in the incidence 
of the personnel function in large as 
compared with small firms is probably 
accounted for by the unionization of 
the former. 

Exhibit 2 shows the organization of 
a typical branch plant; the first per- 
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Organization and Incidence of Functions in Branch Plants 
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centage applies to the largest branches 
and the second to the smallest ones. 
Here again, it will be seen that there 
is a comparatively greater use of staff 
specialists in the largest as compared 
with the smallest units. This is partic- 
ularly true of the quality control, per- 
sonnel, engineering, and staff assist- 
ant functions. As in the case of the 
main plants, the greater incidence of 
the personnel function in the larger 
branches is probably due to union- 
ization. The greater use of finance and 
quality and production control subor- 
dinates in the larger branches may 
also be taken as evidence that the 
manager in the larger organization 
exerts somewhat greater control over 
his subordinates. 


MEDIA OF CONTROL 


As has been said, the teci:niques of 
control with which this study was con- 
cerned were policies, conferences, staff 
assistants, reports, committees, budg- 
ets, executive selection and develop- 


ment, morale, and company objectives. 
The study’s findings under each of 
these heads are summarized below. 
Policies 

A policy is effective only if it is 
communicated to those to whose activ- 
ities it applies. It is most effective if 
the communication is consistent and 
if the form in which the policy is 
communicated helps to retain its orig- 
inal formulation. Unless a policy is 
committed to paper, it is likely that 
the mere passage of time will distort 
its original conception. It would be 
more efficient if all major policies 
were placed on record. However, the 
survey shows this practice to be the 
exception rather than the rule. Only 
30 per cent of main plants and 60 per 
cent of branch plants use written 
policy manuals. 

As might be expected, there is a 
greater tendency for the larger units to 
have a policy manual. Of the largest 
main plants, 65 per cent have man- 
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uals, whereas only 25 per cent of the 
smallest plants use them. In_ the 
branch plants, 94 per cent of the larg- 
est ones use policy manuals, com- 
pared with just over 50 per cent of the 
smallest ones. Where a manual is used, 
the loose-leaf type is the one that is 
most preferred. 

In over 10 per cent of main plants 
and almost 30 per cent of branches, 
the immediate subordinates of the 
chief executive have no copies of the 
policy manual. Apparently, either they 
are fortified by the knowledge that 
a manual exists or they are mental 
telepathists. Main-plant executives with 
high spans tend to use a manual 
rather more than their counterparts 
with lower spans; and branch man- 
agers with high spans show a mark- 
edly higher tendency to use manuals 


than do those with lower spans. 
Analysis of the various media used 
to communicate policies to immediate 


subordinates reveals that in most 
companies without policy manuals oral 
communication is most generally used. 
Only 47.2 per cent of main plants and 
only 32.6 per cent of the branches use 
any other written media. 

Where some new interpretation of 
a policy is to be communicated, the 
most common way to do it is by con- 
ference. However, such conferences 
are frequently coupled with some form 
of written communication—a manual, 
a company periodical, bulletin boards, 
or memoranda. In total, over half the 
branch and main plants employ writ- 
ten media in some form to communi- 
cate policies. The larger units are 
more likely to employ written media 
to communicate both new policies and 
changes in existing ones. 

Usually, the immediate subordinates 


of the chief executive are likely to 
participate in formulating policies 
within their sphere of specialization: 
This is the established practice in 
over 80 per cent of main plants and 
in almost 75 per cent of branches. 
However, subordinates are seldom 
called upon to participate in formu- 
lating all policies; only 31.9 per cent 
of main-plant and 20.0 per cent of 
branch-plant top executives stated that 
this was their usual procedure. The 
larger units are more inclined to en- 
list the aid of subordinates in formu- 
lating policy in specialized areas, but 
are less likely to include them in the 
promulgation of policy generally. This 
may be explained by the broader spans 
in the larger firms. As has already 
been noted, it is quite common to use 
a select group of subordinates for 
policy formulation. 


Conferences 


Conferences are an _ entrenched 
practice on the part of most main- 
plant and branch-plant managers. 
Over 90 per cent of all executives re- 
ported that they use them regularly. 
The largest firms use them more than 
the smaller ones, and branch plants 
are more likely to employ them than 
main plants. Of the total sample, only 
the two smallest main plants and the 
three smallest branches did not use 
conferences. 

In main plants, conferences are 
most commonly held at the call of the 
superior, The regularly scheduled 
weekly conference is the next most fre- 
quent practice among this group. 
However, about 16 per cent hold con- 
ferences daily. Among branch plants, 
weekly conferences are the most 
general practice, followed closely by 
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“upon the call of the superior.” One 
out of five branch managers has a 
daily conference with his immediate 
subordinates. 

Where conferences are held regu- 
larly, the subject matter to be dis- 
cussed naturally determines which 
subordinates should attend. Some 26.5 
per cent of main-plant and 31.4 per 
cent of branch-plant chief executives 
stated, however, that all their immedi- 
ate subordinates invariably attended 
all conferences. In an additional 9 
per cent of main plants and 4.6 per 
cent of branches, the immediate sub- 
ordinates are usually present. Taken 
together, these percentages clearly in- 
dicate that the normal conference 
practice is to call in those subordinates 
most affected by the topic under dis- 
cussion. 


Conference Aims 


In main plants, conferences are nor- 
mally held io formulate policy; in 
branches, their purpose is mainly to 
coordinate the activities of subordi- 
nates. For the rest, the need for the 
conference springs from a combina- 
tion of factors—policy formulation, 
coordination of subordinate activities, 
and information purposes. Interest- 
ingly enough, though in main plants 
high-span executives use conferences 
more than low-span ones, among 
branch managers the reverse seems 
to be the case. The main-plant, high- 
span manager usually holds daily 
conferences; as a rule, his counterpart 
in the branches uses weekly ones. As 
regards purpose, however, there is a 
common meeting ground. Both groups 
of high-span managers use the con- 
ference primarily to coordinate the 
activities of their many subordinates. 
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Staff Assistants 


Most of the 620 chief executives 
studied do not have staff assistants as 
full-time subordinates. From the con- 
flicting answers to the questions about 
staff assistants in the questionnaire, it 
would seem, however, that a line sub- 
ordinate is often used from time to 
time to check on some problem or 
project which would be assigned to 
a staff assistant if one were available. 

Though some 80 per cent of main- 
plant and 73 per cent of branch-plant 
managers do not have staff assistants, 
when these are employed—more com- 
monly in the larger units—it is mostly 
for the purpose of coordinating the 
work of subordinates. Their principal 
secondary function is planning. They 
are seldom used to aid the manager 
in organizing his work or the work 
of the organization; and in only about 
5 per cent of plants are they used to 
control subordinates. (In passing, it 
might be pointed out that to use a 
staff assistant for control purposes in- 
dicates a misunderstanding of his 
role.? By definition, the staff assistant 
is an aide, an adviser who does not 
fall within the chain of command. 
Thus, he should not have any control- 
ling power over subordinates at lower 
levels in the organization.) 

Chief executives in main plants with 
high spans of control are more likely 
to use staff assistants than those with 
lower spans. Over half the high-span 
managers in main plants have one or 
more of them. In branch plants, it is 
the low-span manager who most com- 
monly uses an assistant—some 60 per 
cent of the branch managers with 
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fewer than three subordinates have 
one. In both groups of managers, the 
assistant is chiefly used to coordinate 
the activities of subordinates. This 
tendency is even more pronounced in 
branches than in main plants. 


Reports 


In general, the system of report- 
ing to the chief executive follows the 
same pattern in both main and branch 
plants. Production and sales reports 
are usually rendered daily; finance 
and inventory reports, monthly. Labor 
reports are commonly made on a 
weekly or monthly basis in main 
plants, daily or weekly in branches. 

Reporting practices are evidently 
affected by plant size. Smaller con- 
cerns are less likely to use regular 
production, sales, or finance reports 
than larger ones, no doubt because 
the smaller plant executive feels more 
immediately in touch with what is 
going on and does not need regular 
reports to keep him informed. The 
fact that more staff personnel are 
available in the larger firms may also 
account for this difference in report- 
ing practices. However, it is interest- 
ing to note that the use of inventory 
reports is least common in main 
plants with from 750 to 1,500 em- 
ployees. Possibly, inventories are less 
critical to plants of this size than to 
either smaller or larger units. Man- 
agers of larger branches, however, 
make greater use of regular inven- 
tory reports than those of smaller 
branches. Similarly, larger branches 
use regular labor reports more often 
than smaller ones. In main plants, 
regular labor reports are used least 
by the executives of companies with 
from 500 to 1,500 employees. 


Memoranda 


The main purpose for which chief 
executives use memoranda is to assign 
responsibility and authority to sub- 
ordinates. However, some 28.5 per 
cent of main-plant managers and 22.3 
per cent of the branch-plant ones 
do not follow this pattern. Pre- 
sumably, these executives rely on face- 
to-face communication to assign au- 
thority, inform subordinates of their 
plans, obtain their reactions, and keep 
them informed of results. In larger 
main plants there is a slightly higher 
tendency to use memoranda than in 
smaller ones; among branch plants, 
the situation is reversed. 


As might be expected, in main 
plants higher-span executives are more 
likely to use ‘memoranda than those 
with fewer subordinates. Among 
branch-plant managers, however, those 
with the lowest spans are most prone 
to use memoranda as a control tool. 


Committees 


Almost two-thirds of the executives 
surveyed used one or more committees. 
Main plants tend to use production, 
policy, and sales committees; in branch 
plants, production, standards, and 
policy committees are most common. 
On the whole, the branch manager 
is more likely to make use of a com- 
mittee than his counterpart in a main 
plant. 

The small unit is least likely to 
make use of committees: Among main 
plants, whereas almost three-quarters 
of the largest ones have committees, 
less than half of the smallest do. Simi- 
larly, while committees are used in 
approximately 90 per cent of the 
largest branches, in the smallest 
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branches the ratio is only six out 
of 10. 

Main-plant executives with spans of 
nine or more subordinates make 
greater use of committees than their 
counterparts with one or two sub- 
ordinates. Branch managers, however, 
show a reverse tendency. Those with 
one or two subordinates are most 
likely to use committees, though in 
this respect they do not differ marked- 
ly from the highest-span group. It 
may be noted that, in both main 
and branch plants, executives with 
spans over eight are prone to use 
committees. The separation of the 
large span into two or more com- 
mittees in effect splits the span and 
makes for easier control. 


Budgetary Control 


Less than 50 per cent of main 
plants use budgetary control; in 
branch plants, however, approximately 
two-thirds of all managers operate 
with budgets. Some units have partial 
systems, and 10 of the companies 
participating in the study reported 
that they were in process of estab- 
lishing them. These findings would 
seem to indicate that, while many 
companies have found budgetary con- 
trol an efficient technique in branch 
operations, they have not found it 
advisable to employ it in the main 
plant. 

On the other hand, plant size seems 
to be a determining factor in the use 
of budgets: Eight out of 10 of the 
largest main plants use them, com- 
pared with fewer than four out of 10 
of the smallest. In branch plants all 
the largest units use budgets, whereas 
they are used in only slightly over 
half of the smallest. 
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Though it might be expected that 


chief executives with spans of over 
eight are more likely to use budgets 
than executives with smaller spans, 
the survey did not confirm this sup- 
position. Either budgets are not 
thought of as an aid in coordinating 
and controlling personnel, or a high 
span does not necessarily make a 
budget desirable. Once again, this 
pattern is not duplicated among 
branch plants. Here the high-span 
manager uses budgets more often than 
the manager with a narrower span 
of control. 

It may be noted that, where a bud- 
get is used, it is the usual practice to 
permit subordinates to participate in 
setting it up. The participation of 
subordinates is encouraged more in 
the larger than in the smaller units. 
It is also more prevalent in branch 
than in main plants. Actual expendi- 
tures are usually compared with those 
budgeted for, and when a divergence 
is found an explanation is normally 
requested. Both size and type of 
plant affect the extent to which these 
techniques are used—larger firms are 
more apt to compare performance and 
require explanations than smaller ones, 
and branches more than main plants. 
Executives with high spans are more 
prone than those with lower spans to 
provide for the participation of sub- 
ordinates in budget making, to make 
comparisons between planned and 
actual performance, and to require 
explanations of any variations between 
the two. 


Executive Selection and Development 


The study’s findings indicate that 
second-level vacancies in both main 
and branch plants are filled pre- 

















dominantly by promotion from within. 
Over eight out of 10 chief executives 
said that this was their primary source. 
Larger units rely more on internal 
sources of talent than smaller ones, 
probably because there may be no 
training positions for certain executive 
posts in a small concern. Thus, for 
example, when a vacancy arises for 
a treasurer, the company has no other 
choice but to bring in someone from 
outside. 


Outside selections, where made, are 
mainly determined by interview. The 
interview is the principal selection tool 
in over half the main plants and almost 
half the branch plants. In some 31.9 
per cent of main plants and 23.4 
per cent of branch plants, managers 
rely principally on references. Less 
than 10 per cent make probationary 
appointments and barely 5 per cent 
use testing to select executives brought 
in from the outside. The interview 
and the reference remain the principal 
techniques for determining whether 
an outside applicant is suitable to be 
appointed to the immediate subordi- 
nate position. 

Where appointments are made on 
the second level of the organization, 
conferences are normally used to train 
the appointee. Three out of four main- 
plant and two out of three branch- 
plant managers use the conference 
as their principal method of training. 
The next most popular training de- 
vice is close supervision. Relatively 
little use is made of formal training 
programs, as might be expected at 
this level in the firm. Only 4.5 per 
cent of main plants and 13.1 per 
cent of branches have organized train- 
ing programs for executives at this 


echelon. As might be expected, or- 
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ganized training programs are more 
likely to be found in large plants than 
in small ones. Close supervision, on 
the other hand, is less likely to be 
used in large firms. 

Executives with high spans are more 
apt to use non-personal training meth- 
ods than those with lower spans. 
They make more frequent use of 
written materials and organized train- 
ing programs and, when they do em- 
ploy personal training, they prefer 
conferences to close supervision. 


Morale 


It might seem to be self-evident 
that a chief executive would want to 
know the state of his subordinates’ 
morale. Be that as it may, the evi- 
dence of this study suggests that he 
seldom, if ever, employs systematic 
methods of ascertaining it. Most of 
the managers responding to the sur- 
vey rely principally on “observation.” 
Over 80 per cent indicated that this 
was their only way, or at all events 
one of their ways of evaluating the 
morale of their subordinates. About 
33 per cent of main-plant and 39 
per cent of branch-plant managers 
use interviews. In approximately 5 
per cent of main plants and 6 per 
cent of branch plants, attitude con- 
ferences are used. Only one main 
plant and seven branches use attitude 
questionnaires. Thus, all the principal 
methods employed involve oral pre- 
sentation by the subordinate, with 
its many attendant limitations. 


Objectives 
Company objectives represent a con- 


trol tool that is little understood. 
If the company is to achieve its goals, 
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all employees must know what these 
are and must be kept constantly aware 
of them. Especially is this true at 
the top management level. If the vice 
presidents do not know what the 
firm is striving to accomplish, how 
can they furnish sound guidance to 
their divisions and their employees? 

The responses to this section of the 
questionnaire indicate that either sub- 
ordinates are informed of company 
objectives by word of mouth or else 
it is assumed that they have already 
acquired this knowledge at an earlier 
stage in their career with the com- 
pany. The word-of-mouth method is 
used by over half the main-plant 
executives and over 40 per cent of 
the branch managers; one-third of 
the main-plant and over 25 per cent 
of the branch-plant managers rely 
on the assumption that the subordinate 
is already aware of the firm’s ob- 
jectives. 

For the initial communication of 
company goals, some 11 per cent of 
main plants and 9 per cent of branch 
plants use memoranda; another 6 
per cent of the main plants and 9 
per cent of the branches use policy 
manuals. Plant managers, as a group, 
are less likely to rely on oral com- 
munication than main-plant executives. 
Neither plant size nor span seems to 
exert any effect on the communication 


method used. 

To keep subordinates aware of com- 
pany objectives, conferences are most 
commonly employed in both main 
and branch plants. Main plants tend 
to use them rather more than branches. 
Oral presentation is the next most com- 
mon method. Memoranda are used in 
some 11.5 per cent of branch plants 
and 14.3 per cent of main plants. 
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Bulletin boards and company periodi- 
cals are used by fewer than 10 per 
cent of branches and 5 per cent of 
main plants. Oral communication is 
somewhat more likely to be used in 
the smaller concerns. 


Conclusions 


If the sample is accepted as typical 
of U.S. manufacturing activities as a 
whole, the following general conclu- 
sions may be drawn from this study: 


1. In practice, the span of control 
closely adheres to that usually ad- 
vocated in theory. 


2. The span of the branch manager 
tends to be higher than that of the 
main-plant chief executive. This 
again confirms the theoretical ar- 
gument that the lower the level of 
organization, the higher the span 
may effectively be. 

3. The larger the unit, the higher the 
chief executive’s span. This higher 
span can be accounted for by the 
existence of staff specialists and 
representatives of subsidiaries. 

4. There is a marked tendency to limit 
the policy formulation group to five 
or less of the chief executive’s im- 
mediate subordinates. This suggests 
that, in most companies, there is a 
“working span” which is more 
limited than the organizational span. 

5. The evidence strongly suggests that 
certain functions are primary in a 
manufacturing company: Productiwn, 
sales, and finance are provided {for 
at the highest echelons of virtua’~ 
every plant. 

6. Little agreement with the idea that 
a high span is desirable to induce 
the chief executive to delegate au- 
thority and responsibility, and to in- 
crease the morale of subordinates, 
seems to be evident. 

7. The use of staff assistants for co- 
ordination and control purposes is 
comparatively rare. 


8. Chief executives rely primarily on 
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observation to determine the state 
of their immediate subordinates’ 
morale. 


Production, sales, and labor reports 
are most frequently rendered to 
chief executives; finance and inven- 
tory reports are submitted less often. 


Two-thirds of all executives use com- 
mittees. Branch managers are some- 
what more apt to use them than 
main-plant executives. In main 
plants, production, policy, and sales 
committees are the most common 
types; in branch plants, production, 
standards, and policy committees are 
most often used. 


erally filled by internal promotion. 
Personal supervision and personal 
contact are the principal methods of 
training executives at the second 
level of the organization. 

In coordinating and controlling the 
activities of their immediate subor- 
dinates, chief executives of the larger 
main and branch plants are more 
likely than their counterparts in 
smaller firms to make use of policy 
manuals and written policy com- 
munications; conferences; staff as- 
sistants; regular reports; commit- 
tees; budgets; internal promotion to 
fill vacancies at the second echelon; 


organized training programs for new 
executives; attitude conferences to 
measure subordinate morale; and 
written media for the initial presen- 
tation or communication of the com- 
pany’s objectives. 


Fifty per cent of firms use budgetary 
control, with the technique more 
common in branch than in main 
plants. 


12. Senior executive positions are gen- 


Collective Bargaining—1956 Model 


THE TRADITIONAL one-year term for collective bargaining agreements seems to be 
on the way out, according to information provided by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in its 1956 census of major union contracts. Of the agreements included 
in the BLS study, 65 per cent were negotiated for terms of two years or more, 
and 2] per cent for three years or more. 

The BLS census is based upon “major agreements,” i.e., union contracts cover- 
ing 1,000 workers or more. Such major agreements number between 1,700 and 
1,800 and account for some 9 million workers, about half of the total number 
of workers under contract. 

Over 85 per cent of these agreements, covering more than 7.5 million workers, 
were negotiated by affiliates of the AFL-CIO, and the remainder by inde- 
pendent unions. The three largest affiliates of the AFL-ClO—the Automobile 
Workers, the Teamsters, and the Steelworkers—led the field, accounting for 
one-fourth of all major AFL-CIO contracts. 

The study also reveals that the single-employer bargaining unit still prevails 
in collective bargaining. Two-thirds of all major agreements, covering 5 million 
workers, were made with a single company. In non-manufacturing industries, 
however, especially in those characterized by small establishments, the majority 
of agreements were negotiated on a multi-employer basis. 








. . » From the man whose job it is to hear both 
sides of the story, here is a frank opinion of 
what constitutes good—and bad—management 
conduct in mediation proceedings. 


Management in Mediation— 
A Mediator’s View 


ROLF VALTIN 


Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 


RECENTLY, | HAD occasion to talk to a 
group of German trade unionists 
about the mediation of labor-manage- 
ment disputes. In planning my talk, 
I decided that one point in particular 
needed emphasis—the fact that we 
in this country have largely pro- 
fessionalized labor relations. On the 
whole, the function of maintaining 
healthy relations with labor unions 
has been delegated to highly trained 
and well-paid specialists. Management 
now recognizes that successful busi- 
ness enterprise demands a good deal 
more than perfunctory treatment of 
labor relations. 

In this talk, I described the role of 
these labor relations men: How they 
are in constant touch with labor de- 
velopments, make it their business to 
be fully informed on trends and prac- 
tices, know something about current 
union objectives, understand the po- 


litical overtones within any particular 
union, are in a position to have off- 
the-record discussions with labor lead- 
ers, and are generally well-informed 
and sophisticated about the collective 
bargaining process. 

I stressed this fact not only because 
it is a feature which distinguishes the 
American scene from the German 
scene, but because I wanted to provide 
an explanation for the limited role 
which our government plays in labor 
relations and in mediation. My point 
was that essentially we have private, 
built-in mediation which is provided 
by the expert spokesmen representing 
management on the one hand, and 
labor on the other. My view is that 
the capable labor relations specialist 
has assumed a role which is some- 
thing more than that of a mere ad- 
vocate. He is often the vital link be- 
tween the two contending forces. 
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My reason for mentioning this is to 
place this discussion in what I con- 
sider to be its proper perspective: 
Mediation—that is, good mediation— 
is not a magical process which the 
parties resort to in despair or des- 
peration. Rather, it is a continuation 
of the collective bargaining process. 
Collective bargaining is not aban- 
doned; it continues with assistance— 
no more; and the role of the mediator 
is not essentially different from the 
roles of the parties’ spokesmen. 


For a variety of reasons, the media- 
tor, as an outsider, may in any given 
situation be in a better position tw do 
the manipulating, the questioning, the 
reasoning, the acting, and the suggest- 
ing needed. But obviously, he does 
not possess unique powers whereby the 
usual hard work attendant upon labor 
negotiations can be bypassed. Media- 
tion makes the agreement-making 
process no less arduous and requires 
from the parties very much the same 
bargaining procedures as if mediation 
were not in the picture. Hence, the 
first and most important answer to 
the question of what constitutes good 
management conduct in mediation 
proceedings is: Whatever is good man- 
agement conduct in labor negotiations 
is good conduct in mediation, and 
whatever management conduct is re- 
quired in arriving at a directly nego- 
tiated settlement is also required in a 
mediated settlement. 


Essential Standards in Mediation 


Of course, once you are in media- 
tion there are three parties partici- 
pating in the negotiations, and for this 
reason alone there are good and bad 
practices which have special applica- 
tion and significance. I should like to 
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list the standards which, from my own 
experience, | think must be observed 
if there is to be good mediation. (It 
should be added that this is by no 


means claimed to constitute an ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject.) 


(a) The mediator runs the show. 
In the first place, it must be assumed 
that once the scene of negotiations has 
been switched to mediation, the nego- 
tiations will be conducted by the 
mediator. He will be in charge and 
the parties will be under his auspices. 
Being an outsider, he must carry the 
ball; otherwise, as a mere observer 
he can accomplish very little. This 
means that you have to be ready to 
work with the mediator. You have to 
be willing to be level with him and 
prepared to discuss with him in con- 
fidence the problems at hand. It has 
been said many times that a mediator 
must enjoy the confidence of the 
parties, and this is no platitude. (Con- 
fidence can be construed here in the 
sense both of trustworthiness and of 
competence.) You can’t expect a 
stranger to work things out if you 
don’t give him some directions, if you 
don’t tell him something about your 


strategy and the kind of moves you 


are prepared to make, and you can’t 
expect him to deliver a satisfactory 
agreement if you don’t tell him some- 
thing about the bargaining area and 
your general objectives. 

To me, the ideal situation and the 
one where the mediator is of greatest 
use to the parties is where he serves 
as a kind of confidential adviser to 
both sides. To attain maximum effec- 
tiveness, the mediator must be given 
maximum information. This is largely 
a question of attitude: Unless you are 
mentally prepared to work fully with 
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the mediator, the chances are that he 
will feel this and in all probability re- 
ciprocate. Consequently, there will be 
an arm’s-length, close-to-the-chest re- 
lationship from which little can be 
gained. I would say that the first pre- 
requisite to good mediation is a will- 
ingness to put yourself in the media- 
tor’s hands and work with him with 
a real degree of frankness. 

Of course, it goes without saying 
that the mediator must earn the re- 
spect and confidence of the parties. 
It would be presumptuous for him to 
take their cooperation for granted or 
expect it to be extended simply in 
deference to his mere title or office. 
The mediator must show you more 
than his credentials. If you do not 
know him, it is inevitable that initially 
there will be some mutual testing. 


I recognize also that there are in- 
stances where a company is skeptical 
about the mediator assigned to it and 
where, in consequence, it is difficult 
to extend the degree of confidence 
which is necessary for good mediation. 
Whether or not this skepticism is jus- 
tified, its very existence will prob- 
ably hinder effective mediation and 
its potential usefulness will then be- 
come questionable. At the same time, 
I think that a company spokesman 
should examine his own attitude and 
try to establish whether his feelings 
really have any substantial basis, or 
whether there is merely a lack of con- 
geniality or a relationship that will be 
short of good rapport. 

Be that as it may, there are cir- 
cumstances in which the mediator can 
render effective service despite such 
reservations. For example, there are 
situations where the chief problem is 
more one of demonstrating at a mass 
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meeting that every last step has been 
exhausted than one of. reaching an 
agreement between the negotiating 
committees. In such a case, what is 
needed is a body, not a cratfsman, 
and here mediation is primarily a 
symbol rather than a substantive proc- 
ess. As a result, the element of con- 
fidence is of minor importance. 


Confidence Between the Parties 


Just to digress for a moment, I con- 
sider the mutual trust and confidence 
between the mediator and the parties 
so crucial that I would suggest this: 
If you have reason to believe that 
negotiations are going to be rugged 
and that the help of mediation may 
ultimately be required, it would be a 
good plan to pay a call on your local 
Mediation Service office and advise the 
Regional Director of any preferences 
or adverse feelings you may have 
about the mediators on his staff. There 
is nothing objectionable about this; 
the Service’s Regional Directors want 
to make assignments that meet the test 
of acceptability and, as a rule, will be 
pleased to discuss such matters. Of 
course, the assigning of mediators to 
cases is the responsibility of the Re- 
gional Director, and the jarties’ pref- 
erence is only one of his considera- 
tions. However, if you are genuinely 
troubled about the choice of mediator, 
don’t hesitate to do something about 
it. But try to do it before the assign- 
ment is made—a change of assign- 
ment obviously presents administra- 
tive problems. 

(b) Briefing. Reverting to the com- 
pany’s relationship with the mediator, 
a good way to start off is to volun- 
teer to give him a thorough briefing 








of the situation. A good briefing 
should cover the following areas: 

1. What has transpired. 

2. The important personality factors or 
political problems, within the union 
group as well as in the company. 

3. In what areas the company is pres- 
ently receptive to bargaining. 

4. Any unofficial pertinent information. 

5. Which issues are crucial, which im- 


portant, and which can readily be 
traded. 


6. The things management considers im- 
portant from the standpoint of tim- 
ing. 

When you volunteer this sort of in- 
formation at the very outset, you at 
once establish a good foundation. It 
makes a good impression on the media- 
tor and psychologically prepares him 
to work with you from the start. 

In this connection, I would point 
out that there is no reason in the 
world why you should give the media- 
tor your maximum figure in your 
initial briefing. This serves no par- 
ticular purpose and only puts an un- 
fairly heavy burden on him. What's 
more, I believe that practically any 
mediator would be skeptical about a 
figure given him at this early stage, 
and would in all probability translate 
it into a couple of cents more. 

On the other hand, don’t give the 
mediator a misleading figure. If an 
untrue figure is specified, this can 
easily introduce obstacles and may 
cause the union to take unnecessarily 
rigid stands on issues where you need 
—and may well have obtained—flexi- 
bility in order to progress toward your 
objective. Be that as it may, my sug- 
gestion is to refrain from naming any 
specific figure at the beginning of 
mediation. 


Naturally, these remarks do not 
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apply to situations where the relation- 
ship between the bargainer and the 
mediator is well-established and solid. 
Here the mediation process can be 
completely candid from the very be- 
ginning, and so recognized and used 
by both concerned. It would be foolish 
to discourage that kind of pattern 
once it Was been formed and has 
proved itself effective. So long as the 
negotiator and the mediator under- 
stand each other and through past re- 
lationships have worked out a modus 
operandi, no one should advocate a 
change in method. 


In connection with briefing I should 
also like to observe that, in my opinion, 
the parties, too, have a right to be 
kept well-informed about what the 
mediator is trying to do and what 
kinds of discussions he is holding with 
each side privately. If at any time you 
feel that the mediator is briefing you 
inadequately, there is nothing wrong 
in asking questions or even telling 
him that you would appreciate being 
kept more abreast of developments. 

(c) The mediator must not assume 
a strong position without the full back- 
ing of the parties. As you confer with 
the mediator in caucus, you must re- 
member that he will also be conferring 
with the union and that he will reflect 
your thinking. You must be careful, 
therefore, to avoid taking a strong 
position on any issue unless you mean 
it. If the mediator assumes a strong 
position, which later on is seen to 
have been false, the proceedings are 
marred and the damage cannot be 
easily undone. 

It is in your own interest to pre- 
vent this. You can’t expect the union 
to have any faith in mediation if it 
comes up with a better deal directly 
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from you after the mediator has ex- 
pended himself on a less favorable 
formula. What would you think of the 
mediator if, for example, he came to 
you and said, “Gentlemen, I’m con- 
vinced the union will not go below 10 
cents; I’ve tested them, Pye tried to 
point out the pitfalls of taking a firm 
position on 10 cents, and it’s now 
clear to me that they won’t take less,” 
—and then, after all that, you settled 
for 8 cents? You would hardly be in- 
clined to work with this mediator in 
the future. That is why I suggest that 
it is in your interest not to take a 
stand or to create an impression you 
are not prepared to stay with. This 
is bound to destroy the effectiveness 
of your bargaining. It also involves 
the risk of destroying the union’s con- 
fidence in mediation—and the time 
may come when you will need effective 
mediation. 

This does not imply that you 
should not use the mediator to try 
out certain formulae on the union, or 
that you should not settle for less 
than you are willing to grant to avert 
a strike. | am only emphasizing that 
the mediator must not go out on a 
limb unless you mean it and are ready 
to back him up. Here again, media- 
tion resembles direct negotiations. No 
company spokesman would want to 
tell the union, “This is it, take it or 
leave it, there is no more,” and then 
deviate from his figure when the union 
put the heat on. He would be seriously 
concerned about the company’s future 
bargaining relationship with the union 
if this were allowed to happen. 

(d) Mediation should not be 
abused. You cannot and you should 
not expect the mediator to do some- 
thing for you that you would not 
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want him to do for the union. The 
obvious example, again, is where the 
mediator knows that you are ready to 
go to 10 cents and you ask him to 
try to settle for 8 cents. That is no 
different from the union intimating 
that 10 cents will do the trick and ask- 
ing the mediator to try for 12 cents. 
Of course, mediation is seldom as 
blatant as that. Nevertheless, some ex- 
amples drawn from my own experience 
may be of interest here. 


Improper Requests 

In one case, we were in about the 
fifth week of a strike, and the parties 
were still quite far apart on money, 
though some progress had been made 
after two or three days of mediation 
sessions. | was discussing a number of 
possible approaches privately with the 
management team and we hit upon 
something which management was 
willing to grant but only as a settle- 
ment proposition, not as anything in- 
termediary toward a settlement. The 
problem was that we did not know 
whether the union would accept it and 
management did not want to reveal 
the formula without the assurance that 
it would produce a settlement. 


At this point, management asked, 
“How about a mediator’s recommenda- 
tion on it? If this comes from you, 
they'll probably take it.” My answer 
was that this might or might not be 
true, but that, nevertheless, I’d want to 
clear such an approach, at all events, 
with the union’s chief spokesman. At 
that suggestion, management backed 
out, and the strike went on for an- 
other week. Perhaps it could have 
been shortened if I had taken the bull 
by the horns and placed a mediator’s 
recommendation on the table. But, ex- 





cept in rare and most unusual circum- 
stances, it seems to me plainly im- 
proper to discuss such a recommenda- 
tion fully and to clear it with one 
party and not the other. No manage- 
ment would relish the prospect of the 
mediator’s figuring out with the union 
some settlement formula which the 
union was prepared to accept, and 
then throwing it on the table as a 
public recommendation. 

Here is another example of what 
I consider an improper request, this 
time made by a union. There are rare 
occasions when the mediator goes be- 
fore a membership to urge a settle- 
ment. These are typically situations 
where the union leadership considers 
it wise and realistic to accept the man- 
agement offer, but has had difficulty, 
or anticipates difficulty, in persuading 
the membership to ratify. In such cir- 
cumstances, the union leadership may 
feel that the mediator’s presence at 
the membership meeting will enhance 
the chances of ratification, and so the 
committee will ask the mediator to 
address the membership. Two or three 
conditions must be met here: If the 
mediator addresses the meeting, it must 
be to strengthen the chances of settle- 
ment, because, after all, it is his pur- 
pose to achieve a settlement; he must 
speak with the consent of both parties; 
and the committee must be ready to 
back up his remarks. 

In this case the union had previous- 
ly asked whether it would be appro- 
priate for me to address their member- 
ship. I said that it would, under the 
proper circumstances. This conversa- 
tion took place before the mediation 
session, in which we were optimistic 
of the chances of working out an agree- 
ment between the two negotiating 
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committees. Unfortunately, we guessed 
wrong. There was no agreement, and 
the union now had to choose between 
accepting management’s offer or seek- 
ing a strike vote. It was rather ap- 
parent that the outcome of the strike 
vote was uncertain. Nevertheless, the 
union chose this course and then asked 
me whether I would still be willing to 
report to the membership on the his- 
tory and status of the negotiations. 
Obviously, I could not accept the in- 
vitation in this context. It amounted 
to my becoming part of a tactical 
move, which is clearly not the media- 
tor’s function. 

To these illustrations 1 would only 
add the comment that when a party 
makes a request of the mediator which 
it would not want him to accede to 
for the other side, it’s embarrassing 
all around—most of all for the party 
making the request. 

(e) Overcommunication. One ob- 
stacle to the agreement-making process 
which I have encountered fairly often 
is leaks to the employees, either de- 
liberate or inadvertent, while negotia- 
tions are going on. Some managements 
overlook the fact that one of the most 
important requisites in maintaining 
good relations with the union is that 
the union negotiators must have the 
feeling that they were in fact negotia- 
tors—not that they obtained some- 
thing which management was ready to 
grant without negotiations. The trick 
is to allow the union to feel good about 
the settlement without giving it reason 
to be triumphant or to believe that 
management caved in. In any event, 
the union must feel that it negotiated 
the settlement. This is generally more 
important than the settlement figure 
itself. 
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This makes it essential to avoid 
overcommunication with your fore- 
men while negotiations are going on. 
This holds true in several respects: 


1. Don’t allow your anticipated settle- 
ment figure to get through to your 
foremen inadvertently, because the 
employees will inevitably get wind 
of it. You can be sure that the union 
will know about it next. Then, the 
figure will probably become unaccept- 
able, whereas, through proper nego- 
tiations, the same figure might well 
have achieved a happy settlement all 
around. If it is known beforehand 
that management is ready to grant a 
particular figure, the chances are that 
the union will feel compelled to ob- 
tain more, 

2. Similarly, generally it is not a good 
idea to use foremen to raise trial bal- 
loons on this or that figure. The 
same thing is bound to occur. Ne- 
gotiations will become progressively 
more difficult if prospective settle- 
ment terms get to the rank and file 
before they get to the union. 

3. The same restraint on foremen-em- 
ployee communication applies after a 
settlement has been put into effect. 
Considerable damage is likely to be 
done by foremen telling union mem- 
bers, “What was all the fuss about? 
What you settled for was there all 
the time.” This is bound not only 
to destroy morale but also to have 
telling effects in future negotiations. 
This precept applies even more to 
strike settlements, especially those 
where the union did not achieve its 
objective. Any sarcasm or belittling 
on the part of supervision will undo 
the inevitable and necessary process 
of rationalization. The union leader- 
ship is then on the defensive, and 
retaliation rather than humility is 
likely to result. 


I recognize, of course, that fore- 
men are part of management, and 
hence cannot be left in the dark about 
the status of the negotiations. Many 
managements want to keep first-line 
supervision fully informed about the 
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issues and about potential ways and 
means of resolving them. This applies 
especially to the so-called non-economic 
issues which are of primary concern 
to foremen. The company must discuss 
such matters with foremen and solicit 
their views on how far to go and what 
possible approaches to use. But I am 
not alluding to this kind of clearance 
here. 


(f{) Off-the-record talks. As has 
been said, all the devices used in di- 
rect negotiations continue to be appli- 
cable in mediation. This applies to the 
possibility of confidential meetings as 
well. I know of no mediator who 
would discourage them, in the right 
circumstances, and | personally would 
never insist on participating in such 
off-the-record discussions between the 
parties’ chief negotiators. But it seems 
to me that the mediator should know 
about them. He should be told that 
such-and-such a step is contemplated 
and when the proposed meeting is to 
take place. Then he should be briefed 
on the discussions and their outcome. 
How else can he proceed intelligently? 
The chances are that the off-the-record 
talk is the most important single devel- 
opment. If the mediator is not kept 
abreast of it, he will be operating on 
a different wave length and can hardly 
be expected to steer the talks along 
the course charted privately by the ne- 
gotiators. And even if he is sufficiently 
adaptable to cope with the develop- 
ment—or actually to discern what has 
happened—would not the effectiveness 
of the procedure have been enhanced 
by a frank report on the meeting in 
the first place? 

(g) Use realistic arguments. While 
the mediator tries to work out issues 
between the parties sitting in separate 











rooms, it is important that each side 
provide him with bona fide and realis- 
tic arguments. It must be borne in 
mind that the mediator is a stranger 
in the sense that he cannot be ex- 
pected to appreciate the merits and 
implications of the various positions 
taken by the parties as fully as they 
can. No mediator can be persuasive 
if he presents meaningless arguments, 
or, worse still, if he transmits phony 
arguments. Not infrequently, one runs 
into complaints and _ protestations, 
rather than forceful arguments, such 
as, “What is this, a one-way street?” 
“Year after year, they’ve got to have 
“What do they want to do 
drive us out of business?”’ Obviously, 
this is mere rhetoric, and will achieve 
no more than if the union asked the 
mediator to present the company with 
a 50-cent demand based on the neces 
sity for a higher standard of living or 
the need to improve the distribution 
of national income. 

The point is, the mediator cant 
change these things. He can’t 
City Hall for you. If the economic 
trend is upward, as it has consistently 
been for the past 15 years, and if your 
neighbors and competitors have been 


” 
more. 


fieht 


consistently granting an increase year 
after year, your mediator will listen 
sympathetically to your lamentations 

but this won’t change the picture. 


The Positive Approach 


However, on the question of “one- 
way streets,” I would say that merely 
because a 10-cent increase, for ex- 
ample, is the realistic figure, this does 
not mean that something can’t be ne- 
gotiated in return for it. Indeed, a 
concrete demand from management as 
a condition of making a realistic 
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money offer is to me a refreshing and 
entirely useful approach—especially 
as compared with the “No” refrain. 
The important thing is to be positive 
about it, and this puts the burden on 
management to prepare itself and be 
ready with concrete demands 

Just as an example, I had a case 
recently where the union was seri- 
ously asking for an additional holiday. 
Management expressed its displeasure 
over this demand, but at the same 
time made it clear that it would give 
it consideration if the eligibility re- 
quirements for holiday pay were 
tightened up, something the company 
had been trying to achieve for years. 
Here management tackled a real pro- 
duction problem and got something in 
return for the additional labor cost. 
It is not at all certain that this would 
have been achieved without a positive 
ipproach from the very beginning. 

(h) Negotiable related 
question is that of negotiable and non- 
negotiable 


issues. A 


careful 
management preparation is required, 
because the important thing is for 
management to make a clear-cut deci- 
sion on what issues, if any, are not 
negotiable—the 


which management is positively 


issues. Here, too, 


demands on 
op- 
posed to negotiate. Much damage can 
he done by either failing to recognize 
a demand as legitimate or dignifying 
a demand when it is not legitimate. 


union 


For example, I have been in cases 
where management’s position on cer- 
tain non-revolutionary fringe demands 
was, “This is ridiculous,” “Not even 
worthy of consideration,” and so on. 
When this position is not well taken, 
it often results in a stiffening of the 
union’s attitude and an 
strain is injected. 


unnecessary 
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Demands, though legitimate, may be 
unduly burdensome or an especial 


nuisance. | am not suggesting that 
management should be prepared to 
make concessions on them merely be- 
cause they happen to fall into the ne- 
gotiable category; nor do I advocate 
that management should not take a 
vigorous position. But unless they are 
plain bad demands, it is generally not 
helpful to attempt to waive them aside 
through belittlement or, worse still, 
through charges of “bad faith.” 


Unwarranted Demands 


By the same token, the reverse ap- 
proach may be equally harmful if the 
demand is wholly unwarranted. It 
must be recognized that while the de- 
mand may appear on the union list, 
and may continue to appear there 
after the first few sessions and be 
presented as a real issue, the chances 
are that the union leader is aware that 
it is a bad demand and has told his 
committee so, but has been unable to 
get it removed. Think of the damage 
you will do to his position if you get 
panicky about it and even so much 
as indicate that the issue is negotiable 
and that the union might get some- 
thing for dropping it. 

The only proper way to meet a 
really bad demand is to take the 
strongest possible stand on it, even to 
the point of indicating that you cannot 
visualize an agreement if the issue re- 
mains in the picture. (Of course, such 
an issue may merely be included in 
a written list of demands. If obviously 
no fuss is raised about it, the chances 
are that the union is not serious about 
it. In that case, it is best not to mag- 
nify the issue and to let the union 
bow out gracefully. Also, sometimes a 
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bad demand merely needs clarification, 
and a little sensible discussion quickly 
reveals that the union’s concern is 
over one particular feature, whose 
correction does not necessitate the de- 
mand’s being met in the form pro- 
posed.) But in any event, manage- 
ment must be prepared to draw clear- 
cut distinctions between negotiable 
and non-negotiable issues. 

(i) Give the mediator tips on prob- 
lems with your own group. Sometimes, 
negotiations involve not only convinc- 
ing the other party but also convincing 
members of your own team. Just as 
the union leader may have his prob- 
lems with certain members of his own 
committee, management may occasion- 
ally have a problem on its side of the 
table. On this score, of course, the 
mediator—being an expendable per- 
son—can be very useful. But he can- 
not always discern when this situation 
arises. This is not meant to imply that 
management teams are frequently di- 
vided. But such divisions do happen, 
and when they do this is a matter of 
major consequence. 


For example, I have been in situa- 
tions where management’s chief nego- 
tiator was taking a position which he 
himself did not regard as entirely real- 
istic. There may be good and sufficient 
reasons for this—it’s all part of the 
dynamics of collective bargaining. But 
the point is, the mediator’s function 
in this sort of situation is to take 
issue with management’s spokesman, 
even to the point of making pretty 
strong assertions and prolonging the 
“debate,” if necessary. The mediator 
has a distinct role to play here. If he 
remains passive or innocuously nods 
his head, he may lend soundness to a 
position which is not sound. 














In other words, it is a little unfair 
to expect the mediator to bat a thou- 
sand on guessing when you mean 
what you say and when you don’t. A 
mediator is not a mind reader and he 
may not “rise to the bait” unless he 
is informed. Nor can he be expected 
to choose sides in a family fight. If, 
in the interest of a settlement, you 
prefer to have the mediator, rather 
than yourself, present certain argu- 
ments—arguments which may even be 
in conflict with your previous asser- 
tions—he should be tipped off, if at 
all possible. This, in my opinion, is 
a legitimate part of the game. 


When to Go to Mediation 


When should you go to mediation? 
Though generalizations are always 
dangerous, | would say that a valid 
axiom is never to refuse mediation. 
As a general rule, such a refusal pro- 
vides ammunition to the union in 
terms of propaganda. We have all 
heard such assertions as, “The union 
wants to be constructive; the union 
wants to work things out; but the 
company is unwilling to use the good 
offices of the United States Govern- 
ment.” Why leave yourself open to 
this kind of charge? Even if you sus- 
pect that the union wants to use medi- 
ation to compensate for a lack of bar- 
gaining strength, you should not ordi- 
narily refuse an invitation from the 
union to take the case to mediation. 
You know that no mediator can make 
you do anything you don’t want to do, 
and the chances are that you will settle 
on the same terms you would have 
settled on without mediation—except 
that the same settlement may be psy- 
chologically much more acceptable to 
the union than it would have been 
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without mediation. After all, isn’t 
mediation as much a psychological 
process as it is a process of proposing 
and trading? 

There are, of course, exceptions. 
The most important is the situation 
where you have had intensive nego- 
tiations, find yourself in the pay-dirt 
area, have been led to believe that 
you should come forward with your 
best foot, make your final offer, and 
the union now says, “We can't take 
this; let’s go to mediation.” Here, a 
fairly firm intimation that little will 
be achieved by mediation may well 
be the best means to get a settlement. 
Again, this depends on how firm you 
are in your position and on the mo- 
tives you attribute to the suggestion 
to go to mediation. 

Another dangerous situation arises 
where the union does not reject your 
final offer, but says, “We'll present 
it to the people; if they don’t accept 
your offer, maybe we ought to go to 
mediation.” If the possibility of media- 
tion in the event of rejection becomes 
known, the membership vote is a fore- 
gone conclusion, because rejection in 
that event is painless. The way to 
handle this kind of problem depends 
on your relationship with the union’s 
leader. If the relationship is good, it 
might be wise to let him know private- 
ly that you are agreeable to mediation 
if the offer is rejected, but only after 
the offer has been subjected to a fair 
test. 

Should you feel disinclined to go 
to mediation where either the union 
has suggested it or the mediator is 
asking for a meeting, the best ap- 
proach, in my opinion, is to discuss 
your reasons frankly with the media- 
tor. Bear in mind that he has some 
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obligations in a deadlocked case as- 
signed to him. A good mediator does 
not relish the prospect of sitting idly 
by. If he is left in the dark as to why 
the company is refusing to partici- 
pate in a mediation conference, you 
can't expect him to use his good 
offices to prevail upon the union to 
continue in harmonious talks. How- 
ever, if you give him the benefit of 
your thinking and give him good rea- 
sons for believing that mediation is 
either not appropriate or not timely, 
you have a him to 
handle the situation constructively. 


right to expect 


Some Typical Situations 


So much for cases where either the 
union or the mediator seeks media- 
tion. When should management in- 
voke it? No doubt, there are numer- 
ous circumstances favoring this course. 
and I do not profess to be able to 
offer a complete prescription. But the 
following are illustrative: 

1. The most obvious situation, per- 
haps, is where you sense a problem 
between the union's professional ne- 
gotiator and his committee, or where 
there is a split within the committee. 
This sort of problem is particularly 
susceptible to mediation. Other things 
being equal, a disinterested, impartial 
third party is well suited to deal with 
it. The converse of this, of course, is 
where management has a_ problem 
within its own group. 

2. You may find yourself with 
a very militant group and unable to 
get through to influential committee 
members, perhaps due to a predis- 
position on their part to disagree. 
Sometimes, the presence of the media- 
tor and the switching of the scene of 
negotiations to the mediation offices 
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have some beneficial effects. Or, for 
a variety of reasons, the negotiations 
may be strained and the prospects 
of an amicable settlement may not 
be too bright. Here, the mere presence 
and participation of an outsider whose 
primary purpose is to work out a 
settlement may be helpful. 

3. There are situations where psy- 
chology and politics require a big 
show. This happens when the member- 
ship has to be satisfied that the union 
has left no stone unturned, and that 
every conceivable step has been tried. 
The show—more than the settlement 
figure itself—is of prime importance. 
This true wher@ the 
economics of the situation call -for a 
nominal settlement, or where cuts are 
being negotiated. When the union is 
on the spot because of the nature of ° 
the settlement, the chances are that 
there must at least be visible evidence 
of a hard fight’s having been waged. 


is especially 


4. Finally, there are rescue situa- 
tions. These occur when the member- 
ship turns down your offer, there is 
only a day or two left before the 
expiration of the contract, and a strike 
is inevitable unless somebody does 
something about it. You may find 
yourself extremely reluctant to make 
further offers or even to reopen the 
talks. The situation may require 
your taking a detached view of the 
development. Yet, you may want just 
as much to find a solution to prevent 
the strike. In this kind of situation, 
my suggestion is that you call the 
mediator, brief him on what has hap- 
pened, and point out that you don’t 
want to be put in the position of hav- 
ing asked for a further meeting. He'll 
take it from there, and may even have 
received a similar call from the union. 





The point is that when a mediator 
schedules a meeting no one needs to 
know at whose request this was done. 
As a matter of fact, there are many 
cases where the mediator actually is 
the moving party. We have that right 
and obligation under the Service's 
enabling legislation. If the situation 
is handled this way, you have nothing 
to lose. If an agreement is not worked 
out, you have not displayed any signs 
of weakness. If it is worked out, who 
cares? 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, I should like to em- 
phasize that there is nothing magical 
about mediation. I make no claims to 
a bag of tricks. As I have said, | 
regard mediation as a mere extension 


of the collective bargaining process, 
the essential ingredients being pre- 
cisely the same. To succeed, there 
must be a will to agree. Granted that 
there has to be the willingness to 
strike and to take a strike; but th 
overriding objective must be to work 


out an agreement. There must b 
skillful manipulation of the pressures 
attendant upon the strike threat, but 
there must not be sole reliance on it 
Sufficient restraint must be applied to 
avoid getting out on a limb from 
which it may not be possible to ex- 
tricate oneself. 
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The ideal mediation case is the one 
where the parties look upon the media- 
tor as a confidential adviser with 
whom issues and compromises and 
tactical moves can be intelligently dis- 
cussed and from whom they feel they 
ean get useful guidance and thereby 
be helped to 


which has 


reach an agreement 
genuine mutual accept- 
ability. The ramrod and shock-treat- 
ment case may settle a strike or even 
avoid one, but here you get acquies- 
ence rather than acceptability and 
probably not a very fruitful contract 
year. 

Though not intended as a self-serv- 
ing remark, | should like to add that 

» mediator not infrequently encoun- 
rs an attitude which can only be de- 
scribed as defensive. He is regarded 
1s another bureaucrat, who wants to 
get a settlement at any price in order 
to be able to make a favorable report 
to his boss, and is looked upon as 
a necessary evil. In such a situation, 
the likelihood is that the attitude will 
be mutual. It’s the old story of get- 
iting what you give. No less than man- 
gement spokesmen, mediators take 
wofessional pride in their work and 
have a normal drive for doing work 
which has some significance. I believe 
that their effectiveness depends in part 
on the degree to which they receive 
this kind of recognition. 

















. In placing almost exclusive emphasis on the 
superior-subordinate relationship, is supervisory 
training aiming somewhat wide of the mark? 
Here is a study which found that the most ef- 
fective foremen spend more time outside their 
work group than with their own employees. 


Foreman Relationships 
Outside the Work Group 


FRANK J. JASINSKI 


Technology Project 
Yale University 


THOUGH INDUSTRY has placed consid- 
erable emphasis on the role of the 
foreman as leader or manager of a 
work group, comparatively little at- 
tention has been paid to his relations 
with others in the organization. That 
these may be equally, if not more, 
important, is suggested, however, by 
a recent observational study of 56 
assembly-line foremen, which found 
not only that the foremen, on the 
average, spent more time with others 
than with their own employees, but 
that the most successful foremen were 
those who spent the least time with 
their own workers.’ 

Traditionally, industrial organiza- 
tion has been vertically oriented; its 
emphasis is on superior-subordinate 
line relationships. As a result, leader- 





1 The study, which involved a full eight-hour day 


Geese of Pu foremen, was supervised by 
Charles . Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions Yale University. 


ship or human-relations training 
courses, for foremen in particular, 
have hitherto concentrated more or 
less exclusively on the supervisor’s 
handling of his immediate subordi- 
nates. 

In actual fact, technology, especially 
on an assembly line or any continu- 
ous fabricating process, necessitates 
horizontal (peer to peer) and diagonal 
(superior to non-subordinate or sub- 
ordinate to non-superior) relation- 
ships. Yet these are rarely, if ever, 
explored or discussed in foreman- 
training sessions. 

The following analysis of the study’s 
findings will underscore the increasing 
importance of the foreman’s ability to 
interact successfully with many people 
other than those in the direct superior- 
subordinate relationship. The various 
interaction patterns will be related to 
performance ratings. Finally, foreman- 
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to-foreman relations in one of the de- 
partments at the assembly plant will 
be singled out and described.? 


General Findings of the Study 


The study found that the average 
foreman was in contact with someone 
else for four hours and 36 minutes of 
his eight-hour day. Forty-six per cent 
of his total “interacting” time was 
accounted for by contacts with his own 
workers—regular operators, and relief 
or utility men. The remainder he spent 
with someone outside his formally 
designated work group. As will be seen 
later, the foremen differed in the 
amount of time they spent with their 
immediate group and in the time they 
spent in acting as intermediaries for 
their work groups.* 

The foremen spent nearly 28 min- 
utes of their interacting time with 
their line superiors. This, coupled 
with the time spent with their subor- 
dinates, resulted in a total of approxi- 
mately two and one-half hours for the 
superior-subordinate relationship. The 
remaining two hours of their contact 
time was spent in either horizontal or 
diagonal relationships. 

Typical of the horizontal relation- 
ship is the foreman’s interaction with 
another foreman. This peer-to-peer role 
differs from that of superior to sub- 
ordinate in that neither foreman has 
authority over the other. One foreman 
cannot order or direct another to do 
* Additional detailed analysis of all foremen is 
pending. 

* Little has been written about foremen as inter- 
mediaries. One attempt was that of Donald C 
Pelz, “Influence: A Key to Effective Leader- 
ship in the First-Line Supervisor,” Perxsonwer, 


ovember, 1952. The present observation study 
failed to substantiate one of the measures of 
influence used by Pelz—that of autonomy, “as 
indicated by non-frequency of contact with his 
superior.” In our study, there was no significant 
correlation between observed contact with supe- 
riors and a foreman's effectiveness as judged by 
his superiors. 
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anything. Neither the formal organiza- 
tional chart nor the formal rules spell 
out the ways in which one foreman 
should behave toward another fore 
man. It is just vaguely assumed that 
they should “get along” with each 
other. The patterns lack clarity and 
order. 


That this lack of clarity can create 
difficulties in the relationship was evi- 
denced in another automobile assembly 
plant. Here foremen, when asked 
about their contacts with other fore- 
men, failed to describe any clear-cut, 
generally accepted pattern. On matters 
of quality, for example, some made 
contact directly with the foreman re- 
sponsible; some reported the discrep- 
ancies to their general foremen or to 
inspection; others telephoned the su- 


perintendent of the department in- 
volved: 


7 In case I get stuff coming into my 
department that is wrong I usually 
let my general foreman know that it 
is coming through bad and he goes 
over and gets it straightened out. I 
couldn’t do that myself because, after 
all, I’m just another foreman. 


f Actually, the job I'm doing now is 
that of a general foreman because I'm 
checking on these six other foremen 
all the time. I've got the responsibility 
of letting them know that they're slip- 
ping up in one job or another, but I 
haven't got the authority to tell them 
to button up. Lots of times | have to 
go to my general foreman. 

% When I get a run of those undrilled 
holes, I either call the body shop 
downstairs, or get in touch with the 
inspection foreman, who, in turn, leaves 
a note or even sees the night inspection 
foreman to tell him to watch the holes 
and not let them come through. 


7 On jobs coming to me from the body 


‘ Frank J. Jasinski, Status and Role of Assembly 
Line Foremen, unpublished doctoral dissertation 


submitted to the ppertinent of Anthropology, 
Yale University, 1955. 
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shop, if there’s anything bad on the 
job that keeps repeating, I call the 
foreman of the body shop and tell him 
about it. If things get too bad, I just 
call the general foreman or the super- 
intendent and tell him about the 
trouble coming through, and let them 
take care of it. That's their worry, then. 
The workers recognized that this 
lack of clarity created difficulties be- 
tween foremen: 
{Among supervision itself there’s no 
brotherly love. It's dog eat dog. I think 
it’s hurting themselves a great deal. 


{ There’s one thing in the picture you 
left out. That’s how the foremen get 
along with each other. There's lots of 
rivalry between them. The foremen are 
always doing a job on each other. 

1 The foremen go around sticking files 
into one another's heads in front of the 
men. Just today we thought we were 
going to see a fist fight between our 
foreman and another one. They were 
screaming like washerwomen at one 
another. Fine example. They hate one 
another. 

Diagonal relationships are typified 
by a foreman’s interaction with non- 
subordinate hourly employees, such as 
maintenance men, material handlers, 
and inspectors. These hourly em- 
ployees are assigned to a specific 
foreman’s section; they perform cer- 
tain duties which are essential to the 
operation of the foreman’s work group. 
Yet, he does not stand in a traditional 
superior-subordinate relationship with 
them. Nevertheless, the immediacy of 
many problems makes the formal 
channels (to production superior, to 
service department superior, to service 
foreman, to service hourly operator) 
inefficient and impractical; to be effec- 
tive the foreman needs to develop new 
and different ways of dealing with non- 
subordinates. 


The foreman also stands in a diag- 
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onal relationship with other foremen’s 
workers. The number of their contacts 
with such workers ranked fourth in 
frequency, exceeded only by foremen’s 
contacts with their own regular opera- 
tors, with other foremen, and with 
their own utility men. 


Foremen spoke with hourly em- 
ployees in another foreman’s section 
for two main reasons: To obtain infor- 
mation about quality, materials, and 
the like; and to see that the operator 
performed his operation properly 
insofar as his failure to do so would 
hamper subsequent operations in the 
foreman’s own section. 

In the main, foremen advised and 
made suggestions to, rather than di- 
rected, these non-subordinate opera- 
tors. The relationship was marked by 
a considerable amount of non-job- 
related social exchange and joking. 
One foreman, for example, passed half 
the time he spent with such workers 
in friendly conversation; on the other 
hand, only one-quarter of the time he 
spent with his own operators could be 
similarly classified. 


Some illustrative excerpts from the 
observation reports follow: 


1 Talks with sprayer in another section 
about how he’s doing his job and sug- 
gests he try a different technique. 

{Goes to the preceding section and 
talks with two workers there. With one 
of them he discusses a man who quit 
and now wants to come back. They 
agree the foreman is having a hard 
time getting him back because of the 
cutback coming up. 

1 Stops to ask one of the preceding fore- 
man’s workers how his foot is coming 
along. 

{ Outside department operator comes up 
and talks with foreman about trouble 
they are having down the line with 
some defects coming from the fore- 
man’s section. 





{Foreman asks ding man in another 
section whether his (the foreman’s) 
operators have improved on the defect 
in the deck lid cover which had been 
coming through earlier. Ding man nods. 

A sharp contrast in behavior toward 
the operators in another section and 
toward his own employees was pro- 
vided by one foreman: 

| At location X, foreman drinks some 

water. Two workers on the preceding 
foreman’s line have put a plug in the 
water fountain. , when 
foreman turns it on, it squirts over 
him and also over the observer. The 
foreman, the workers, and the observer 
joke about this. The workers say to 
the observer: “We didn’t mean to get 
you—only him.” 
(Later that afternoon.) Walking back 
to his section, the foreman and the 
observer are ceremoniously presented 
with two cups of water at the water 
fountain by the two workers who had 
sprayed them earlier. 

Yet, the same day, when one of his 
own employees complained about be- 
ing sprayed by another, the foreman 
took prompt disciplinary action. 

Another interesting indication that 
the foreman behaved differently to- 
ward non-subordinates was the fact 
that, whereas 27 per cent of his purely 
social contacts with non-subordinates 
were initiated by the non-subordinates, 
only five-tenths of 1 per cent of his 
social contacts with his own workers 
were initiated by them. 

The more perceptive foremen were 
aware of the difference in their rela- 
tions with non-subordinates. One fore- 
man summed it up in these words: 

{When you deal with someone from 
another department you have to show 
a smile. 

Such diagonal relations can be 

directed upward as well. Often, a fore- 
man finds it necessary to seek some 
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clarification or formulation of policy 
from some member of middle man- 
agement in the non-production depart- 
ments. Occasionally, it may be expedi- 
ent for him to do this directly rather 
than through his immediate superior. 
At such times, he stands in a subordi- 
nate-non-superior relationship for 
which he must use still different be- 
havior. 

These horizontal and diagonal rela- 
tionships are, at present, informal in 
nature. They are not crystallized or 
formalized in job descriptions or or- 
ganization charts. As has been said, 
they are not explored or discussed in 
the usual foreman training programs, 
yet they are of crucial importance in 
maintaining successful operations. 
Some foremen have distinguished be- 
tween them and have evolved, through 
trial and error, effective behavior pat- 
terns for each set of relationships. 


The Foreman as Intermediary 
For His Work Group 


As has been pointed out, the pro- 
gressive assembly technology of an 
assembly line requires foremen to in- 
teract frequently with people other 
than their immediate subordinates. 
As will be seen later, they act as their 
work groups’ intermediaries in such 
matters as quality control, and requests 
for materials and maintenance. 

The minute-by-minute observations 
of the 56 foremen studied revealed 
that, on the average, a foreman spent 
54 per cent of his contact time with 
people outside his work group. Since 
this was an average, it follows that 
some foremen had more outward con- 
tacts than others. These individual 
scores were accordingly studied to 
determine whether there was any sig- 
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nificant correlation between the num- 
ber of outward contacts a foreman had 
and his over-all effectiveness. 

Each foreman was rated on over- 
all effectiveness by his general foreman 
and his superintendent on a one-to- 
three scale. The ratings of the most 
effective and the least effective foremen 
were then compared with the study’s 
observational data on total time spent 
in outward contacts. This comparison 
showed that the more effective foremen 
spent significantly more time with 
people outside their work group; the 
least effective spent significantly less.° 

Further, the most effective foremen 
spent a significantly greater amount 
of time with other foremen. Con- 
versely, the least effective foremen 
were apt not to see other foremen as 
often.® 

Finally, the most effective foremen 
had more contacts than the least ef- 
fective foremen with service and staff 
personnel, such as inspectors, ma- 
terial handlers, and other foremen’s 
workers.° 

To summarize, the average foreman 
on an assembly line spent less time 
in contact with his immediate subordi- 
nates than with other people. The 
most effective foremen spent a signifi- 
cantly greater amount of time in con- 
tact with: (1) all persons other than 
those in his work group; (2) other 
foremen; and (3) service and staff 
personnel. 

In other words, the more time a 
foreman spent as his group’s inter- 
mediary, the more likely he was to be 
considered (quite independently of 
this fact) an outstanding supervisor 
by his superiors. His success as his 
group’s intermediary depended, how- 


® Chi equare: OS > » > 02. 
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ever, on his ability to establish and 
maintain interactions which were for- 


mally undefined. 


Horizontal Contacts 
In One Department 


The data from which this report 
has been drawn is formidable; it con- 
sists of 32,652 behavior incidents 
which have been coded and punched 
on cards. The present analysis is 
based on summary totals of those 
cards; further correlation awaits addi- 
tional tabulation of the data.® 

Following is a detailed description 
of the horizontal relationships among 
11 foremen in one department. The 
data included the number of contacts 
each foreman had with other foremen; 
the number of times each foreman 
initiated the contact; the subject dis- 
cussed; and the geographical direction 
and distance of the interaction (i.e., 
whether the contact was with a pre- 
ceding or a succeeding foreman and 
how many sections away on the line 
he was from the foreman being ob- 
served). 

In all, the 11 foremen had nearly 
300 contacts with each other, with a 
range from 11 to 71 in an eight-hour 
day. However, because of the small 
size of the sample, it was not possible 
to correlate the frequency of inter- 
action with effectiveness ratings. 

Each foreman’s contacts were ex- 
amined to determine whether he or 
some other foreman initiated the 
contact. Five of the 11 foremen were 
“initiators” more often than they were 
“responders”; one initiated 30 of his 
42 foreman contacts. There appeared 
to be a strong tendency for the higher- 
rated foremen to initiate the greater 





*See Robert H. Guest, “Of Time and the Fore: 
man,” Preasonnet, May, 1956. 
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number of contacts with other fore- 
men. 

The foremen talked with other fore- 
men most frequently about quality. 
The topics they talked about to each 
other, and the percentage of time de- 
voted to each, are shown in the fol- 
lowing breakdown:* 


Per Cent 

Topic of Time 
Quality 35.8 
Personnel administration 10.6 
Personal, non-job-related 9.7 
Production schedule 8.0 
Materials . 6.2 

Foreman performance 

of operation 53 
Work progress 49 
Tools, jigs, and fixtures 3.1 
Employee job performance . mrs 
Housekeeping 2.2 
Injury, illness 13 
Grievance 9 
Safety 9 
Meeting A 
Unknown, miscellaneous 8.0 
100.0 


Nearly three-quarters of a fore- 
man’s contacts with other foremen 
were either with the foreman immedi- 
ately preceding him on the line or the 
one immediately succeeding him.* 

Though this analysis is admittedly 
limited, it does suggest certain ten- 
dencies which can be verified in con- 
junction with the data for the other 
45 foremen studied. It should be pos- 
sible, for example, to abstract and 
compare the patterns manifested by 
the most effective foremen with those 


CE. Guest, loc. cit., for the over-all time dis- 
tribution of topics discussed by the foremen in 
this study. 

® This reflects the average for the 11 foremen. 
Technological arrangements were such that work 
in a particular foreman’s section frequently 

depended on evious operations done a con- 
siderable aunter of sections “up” the line 
There is reason to believe, therefore, that the 
geographical range of contacts —_ be related 
to foreman effectiveness in assembly-line tech- 
nology. 
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of the least effective; and, though a 
single, stereotyped pattern is neither 
to be expected nor to be advocated as 
the ideal, it may well prove that a 
certain range of behavior is desirable 
in this plant’s environment and, to a 
certain extent, in this type of tech- 
nology. 


Implications for Management 


Management rarely recognizes and 
provides for horizontal and diagonal 
relationships. While much attention has 
been given to the conflict between line 
and staff, almost none has been paid 
to similar difficulties within the so- 
called “line” organization. Yet, as has 
been shown, both horizontal and diag- 
onal relationships are called for by 
the technology itself.® 

There is no reference whatever in 
the literature to the diagonal relations 
between a superior and a non-subordi- 
nate or vice versa. Here again, tech- 
nological conditions make such inter- 
action necessary. This report, it is felt, 
offers some clue to the nature and the 
tone of this type of contact. It also 
suggests some questions which man- 
agement might explore further: 

1. At what points and under what 
conditions do operations demand in- 
teraction between a foreman and 
someone other than his immediate 
subordinates? 


2. What is the range of effective 
behavior in these relations with non- 
subordinates ? 


3. These relationships are impor- 
tant to smooth and efficient operations. 


* For one of the rare descriptions of horizontal 

organization, see F. L. W. Richardson, Jr., 
and Charles R. Walker, Human Relations in 
an Expanding Company, Labor and Manage- 
ment Center, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., pp. 55-85. 
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How can they be defined organiza- 
tionally ? 

4. What can be done within the 
foreman training program to explore 
and discuss the relations that fall out- 
side the traditional superior-subordi- 
nate role? 


5. Does the foreman’s job descrip- 
tion give proper emphasis to his role 
as his work group’s intermediary with 
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other operating and service groups? 

6. What can be done to improve 
communication in the horizontal and 
diagonal relationships which the tech- 
nology calls for? 


7. How can performance ratings 
be altered to include consideration of 
a foreman’s ability to deal effectively 
with others than his immediate su- 
periors and subordinates? 


. . » Personnel staffs are coming more and more 
to realize that no program, however technically 
sound, can be effective without wholehearted 
endorsement at all levels in the organization. 
Here two leading practitioners trace the steps 
toward achieving this basic personnel goal. 


Securing Acceptance of the 
Personnel Program 


A PERSONNEL PROGRAM should mani- 
fest the philosophy, policies, pro- 
cedures, and practices of management 
in its everyday relations with the 
people in the organization. It is the 
credo upon which all relations with 
people are based. 


Management Acceptance 


It is axiomatic that securing accept- 
ance of the personnel program by 
successive levels of management, start- 
ing at the top, is a prerequisite of 
sound personnel administration. With- 
out the sincere endorsement of those 
who must execute it, there can be no 


program. Not only is it a management 
responsibility to set the tone, but the 
degree of wholehearted participation 
by line management is an index of 
the program’s effectiveness. A work- 
able personnel program must be man- 
agement inspired and sponsored. 
The attitude of employees toward 
a personnel program is usually a 
direct reflection of the thinking and 
actions of management. Therefore, 
though the specific techniques for 
gaining and maintaining acceptance 
by employees should be utilized, it 
must be recognized that they will be 
effective only if superimposed on a 
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foundation of confidence in manage- 
ment. 


Participation Leads to Acceptance 


People naturally accept ideas which 
they help to develop. For this reason, 
it is highly desirable to have the 
widest possible participation by all 
people in formulating a _ personnel 
program. Where that is impossible, 
either because the plan is already well 
established or because of the size or 
location of the organization, the next 
best approach is to review periodically 
with management people the various 
steps which were taken in the develop- 
ment of the program, inviting crit- 
icisms and suggestions in the process, 
and taking action where advisable. 
Regular review and appraisal are im- 
portant in keeping the program sold. 

Consultation within the manage- 
ment group, initially and in review, 
should include, of course, discussion 
of the following basic factors: 

l. The fundamental concept or philos- 

ophy for corporate relations with em- 


ployees, considering both economic 
and human relations aspects. 

. Policies to apply the over-all concept 
to specific areas in the employer- 
employee relationship. 

. Procedures and activities—the tan- 
gible elements—required to accom- 
plish the desired objectives. 

. Responsibilities and authority of su- 
pervisors in executing the desired 
objectives. 

5. The role of the personnel staff in 
relation to line management. 

6. Appraisal of effectiveness. 


Put It In Writing 


It is important to reduce policies, 


_ procedures, and responsibilities to 
writing, if they are to be understood 
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and accepted. A program which is 
spelled out carefully has a much better 
chance of remaining sold than does 
one which is vague and subject to all 
sorts of interpretations. Written state- 
ments of policy indicate top manage- 
ment’s unqualified endorsement and 
carry with them an obligation for ac- 
ceptance by the other echelons of the 
supervisory organization. Clear defini- 
tion of responsibility promotes under- 
standing, minimizes friction, and fa- 
cilitates execution of the program in 
orderly fashion. 


Role of the Personnel Staff 


The personnel staff, of course, 
is a key factor in the acceptance 
of a personnel program. The quality, 
adequacy, and status of this group are 
symbols of the importance top man- 
agement attaches to the personnel 
function. Furthermore, a capable 
group of personnel specialists will 
make a continuing effort to see that 
the program is kept sound and accept- 
able and is followed consistently. 
Securing and maintaining acceptance 
is one of the personnel staff’s major 
functions. 


In selecting personnel staff people, 
care must be used to see that they are 
competent and acceptable to the other 
parts of the management organization. 
Whenever possible, selection should 
be made from people within the pres- 
ent organization who have already 
earned the respect of their associates 
and are known to have a practical ap- 
proach to human relations problems. 
Outside sources should also be utilized 
occasionally, either for filling immedi- 
ate openings or for placing qualified 
people elsewhere in the organization to 
fill future staff vacancies. The reputa- 
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tion of personnel staff members for 
professional competence, integrity, 
and character has much to do with 
maintaining acceptance of the person- 
nel program as a whole. 

Transferring personnel staff em- 
ployees into supervisory positions, as 
opportunities are offered, is another 
effective means of getting people who 
are sold on the personnel program 
into the operating organization. Some 
companies have had successful ex- 
perience with a plan of having super- 
visory trainees spend a definite period 
of time in the personnel department 
before assuming their permanent po- 
sitions. Others have followed a policy 
of assigning regular line executives to 
the personnel department for tem- 
porary duty on a rotation basis. 


In carrying out its training func- 
tions, the personnel department should 
be particularly careful not to assume 
responsibilities that belong to line 
management. It should encourage line 
executives to lead conferences on per- 
sonnel subjects. This kind of exposure 
makes them familiar with the objec- 
tives of the personnel program. Being 
required to teach is one of the best 
ways to learn. Learning sound per- 
sonnel principles is one sure means of 
becoming completely sold. 

Sending or taking line executives to 
outside personnel conferences occa- 
sionally is also an effective way of 
promoting interest and acceptance. 
Better still, encouraging line man- 
agers to accept places on the pro- 
grams of such meetings can have very 
satisfactory results. Personnel people 
have been heard to complain that the 
wrong executives participate in these 
conferences, but too few of them have 
done much to correct this situation. 
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One of the effective means of pro- 
moting close liaison between operat- 
ing people and personnel staff people 
is committee activity. A general per- 
sonnel or industrial relations commit- 
tee, composed largely of line execu- 
tives, works very successfully in many 
companies. Policies and procedures 
originated by such a group have much 
better reception than those originating 
in the personnel department, even 
though the personnel executive may 
have initiated or suggested them in- 
directly. Personnel committees can 
also review program accomplishments 
regularly with very effective results. 

Committees for special activities can 
also have a healthy effect on accept- 
ance of specific phases of the person- 
nel program. Examples are line and 
staff groups working together on con- 
tract negotiations, grievances, safety, 
recreation, compensation, and so on. 
In some of those areas, non-super- 
visory employees can also be called 
on to participate. 


Importance of Timing 


A vital factor in any continuous 
selling effort is timing. There are right 
and wrong times to introduce any 
new plan or project. People can only 
absorb so much at a time and their 
attitudes are affected by many influ- 
ences. Intelligent scheduling can 
easily mean the difference between 
enthusiastic acceptance or complete 
rejection. 

The method of presenting a pro- 
gram is likewise worthy of careful 
attention. Many a good idea has been 
rejected because of poor preparation 
or presentation. Care must be taken 
to tell a story in terms of the listener’s 
interests, pointing out the reservations 
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as well as the good features of the 
proposal. In this connection, the abil- 
ity of staff people to transmit their 
ideas is highly important. They should 
continually try to improve their speak- 
ing and writing abilities and know 
when and when not to speak up. 


Interests of Management People 
A frequently overlooked method of 


securing recognition of the personnel 
program from line management is the 
simple process of giving adequate and 
equitable attention to the personal 
interests and requirements of man- 
agement people themselves. They 
have the same wants—recognition, 
fair compensation, opportunity, good 
working conditions—-as non-super- 
visory employees. More attention to 
these factors, as they affect super- 
visory personnel, will work wonders. 
These people want to know regularly 
how they are getting along and to be 
sure that their interests are being 
given careful attention. Observing 
these problems and assisting in their 
solution are essential parts of the 
personnel staff’s job. One personal ex- 
perience is worth a hundred letters. 


Of course, the personnel staff is 
continually trying to build up the 
close relationship which should exist 
between supervisors and their subor- 
dinates. Here credit for accomplish- 
ments in the field of human relations 
should be freely given to supervisors. 
Conversely, the personnel staff must 
be willing to take its share of respon- 
sibility when things go wrong. 


Communications 
Establishing and maintaining effec- 
tive channels of communication 


throughout the organization is a serv- 
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ice in which the personnel depart- 
ment can assist with highly satisfac- 
tory results. Supervisors are a part of 
the management team when they get 
information through proper channels 
rather than from the grapevine or 
other indirect channels. They will 
generally subscribe to a program 
which provides them promptly with 
essential information from the proper 
sources and which gets action on mat- 
ters they bring up or relay from their 
subordinates. A personnel program 
that fails to provide for effective com- 
munication is really not worthy of 
acceptance. 


Supplementary communications— 
employee publications, management 
letters, booklets, bulletins, manuals, 
meetings—can all be used in explain- 
ing and promoting various phases of 
the personnel program. Liberal use 
of visual aids is important where such 
materials can be utilized. Stories in 
outside publications and speeches be- 
fore civic and professional groups help 
to sell the community and in turn 
have their impact within the organiza- 
tion itself. It goes without saying, of 
course, that all communications activi- 


ties must be properly coordinated and 
well carried out. 


Routine Personnel Services 


There are some services rendered 
by the personnel department which 
are accepted by almost everyone as 
proper staff functions. In this cate- 
gory are such activities as record 
keeping, preliminary screening of ap- 
plicants, insurance and pension ad- 
ministration, and other similar func- 
tions. Here again, however, the de- 
gree of acceptance is in proportion to 
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the quality of the assistance rendered. 
A reputation for giving good service 
in the accepted areas, being completely 
frank and accurate at all times, is a 
powerful promotion medium for other 
activities. 

Regular written progress reports by 
the personnel executive to top manage- 
ment are essential in maintaining ac- 
ceptance of the personnel program. 
It goes without saying, such reporting 
must be properly timed and prepared. 


A Practical Viewpoint 


To maintain acceptance of the 
general human relations program of 
the company, the personnel depart- 
ment must, of course, give proper at- 
tention to the practical aspects of run- 
ning a business. It must be interested 
in promoting productivity and lower 
costs throughout the organization and 
within its own area of operations. It 
should budget its expenses wisely and 
resist extravagant or ill-advised pro- 
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posals. At the same time it should 
promote aggressively those activities 
that will result in long-range advan- 
tages to the company and employees. 
Rare judgment is sometimes called for 
to avoid the extremes of being “penny 
wise and pound foolish” on the one 
hand, or of being too liberal on the 
other. 


Analysis and Appraisal 


Continuous analysis and appraisal 
of personnel activities are to be en- 
couraged, and only those which are 
sound and useful should be retained. 
Where possible, records of effective- 
ness should be kept and the results 
shared by all who have direct interest. 
Above all, personnel people should not 
be “yes men.” They should carry out 
their responsibilities fearlessly and 
confidently. Being right is much more 
important than being agreeable, es- 
pecially when it comes to achieving 
long-range acceptance—the kind that 
really counts. 


Roundup of Labor Developments Abroad 


WITH ITs NEW publication, Labor Developments Abroad, the first issue of which 
appeared in May, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has inaugurated a monthly re- 
view of the labor movement on a global scale, ranging from Asia to the Americas. 
Intended as a news service rather than a journal of interpretation and analysis, 
the bulletin provides a brief factual summary of major events affecting labor, 
including legislation, collective bargaining, governmental policy, and general 
economic conditions. 

Of special interest in the June issue are reports on the first conference of the 
Arab Confederation of Labor Unions and an account of India’s experiment with 
workers’ participation in management. 

The bulletin is prepared by the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from reports of United States foreign service officers 
and from information in the foreign and domestic press. Interested readers who 
wish to be put on the regular mailing list should apply to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington 25, D.C. 











... Despite the impressive achievements claimed 
by some reading-improvement programs, this 
particular area of training is still somewhat 
in the trial-and-error stage. Here is an account of 
the techniques evolved by one program over a 
five-year period—and an evaluation of its results 


to date. 


Organization and Evaluation of 
A Reading-Improvement Program 


ARTHUR D. KALLEN and GENE KYSER* 


Department of the Navy 
Bureau of Ships 
Washington, D. C. 


DESPITE THE GREAT advances that have 
been made in pictorial presentation, 
this is still the era of administration 
by the written word—so much so that, 
within the past decade, there has been 
a growing realization that the business 
man’s burden of memoranda, letters, 
magazines, technical reports, and 
books is directly related to his reading 
skill. To cope with the never-ending 
stream of written words, the non- 
academic world has begun to try to 
change its reading habits. 

Numerous articles offering instruc- 
tions for speeding up the rate of read- 
ing and admonishing the reader who 
plods along at his old-fashioned pace 
have appeared in popular magazines, 
trade journals, and personnel litera- 
ture. There have been glowing reports 


of programs resulting in super-readers 
whizzing along at many hundreds and 
even thousands of words a minute. If 
some of the more ardent practitioners 
are to be believed, no well-conducted 
personnel department can now be with- 
out its reading-improvement program. 

This article discusses and evaluates 
one reading program which has been 
in operation for the past five years. 
It is also an account of what we have 
learned from experience—-and some of 
the things neither we, nor others 
apparently, have yet been able to find 
out, 

The program is that of the Bureau 
of Ships, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Bureau is responsible 
for the design, construction, and 
repair of the naval vessels of the 


* Mr. Kallen is head of the Bureau of Ships Training Section. Mr. Kyser is head of the 
Testing Section of the Bureau's Civilian Personnel Division. 
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U. S. Navy. Because it is a technical 
bureau, a large percentage of its per- 
sonnel—almost one-third—is made up 
of engineers or other scientific work- 
ers. 

These engineers were especially 
notable examples of the fact that many 
adults read well below their capacity. 
Throughout their working careers, as 
well as in their college studies, they 
had been accustomed to reading a 
large volume of technical matter re- 
quiring slow, careful, analytical study. 
Their normal reading had become 
geared to the demands of this kind of 
material. Yet many of the reports, 
articles, and correspondence they were 
called upon to deal with did not neces- 
sitate this detailed type of reading. 
Nevertheless, they were reading it 
with the same deliberation as they 
read complex engineering data. Main- 
ly it was this unrealized potential, 
this inability to shift gears, which led 
the Bureau to set up its reading pro- 
gram. 


Here it should be noted that there 
are definite limitations to the use- 
fulness of an adult reading program 
which are often glossed over. For ex- 
ample, many programs place consid- 
erable emphasis on pure speed. In 
popular articles, it is frequently as- 
serted that the reader can automatic- 
ally double or triple his reading 
speed. Because of the fabulous speeds 
that have been reported, people vis- 
ualize themselves reading through a 
book in the time it takes them to ride 
to work in the morning. “Speed read- 
ing” is regarded as synonymous with 
“reading improvement.” 

Again, it is often asserted that 
faster readers comprehend more. This 
is a comforting thought, but a de- 
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batable hypothesis which has received 
much attention from researchers in 
this field. There are many experiments 
which seem both to confirm and to 
deny it. All that can be said is that 
the extent of the relationship between 
speed and understanding or compre- 
hension has not yet been determined. 
Whatever relationship does exist is 
complex and probably does not hold 
constant for different circumstances. 
Certainly, speed in and of itself is a 
most unreliable and unprecise measure- 
ment of reading ability. 

With this point in mind, our reading 
program was begun with these aims: 

1. To give class members knowledge of 


the fundamental skills and techniques 
of reading. 


2. To improve perceptual and visual 
eye movements for faster and more 
efficient reading. 


3. To develop a thinking and question- 
ing attitude toward reading. 

4. To introduce flexibility into reading 
speed and attitude. 


TECHNIQUES OF THE PROGRAM 


Candidates for the program are 
selected from nominees who have their 
supervisor's permission to attend; 
this permission is granted on the 
premise that increased reading skill 
will aid their on-the-job performance. 
Some time before the class begins 
the groups are given tests from Part | 
of the Robinson-Hall Silent Reading 
History Text and from the Science 
Research Associates Better Reading 
Book No. 2. These tests give each 
class member a picture of his reading 
in terms of speed and comprehension. 
The results are entered in a folder 
which the class member keeps, and in 
which he records his subsequent prog- 
ress. 





ORGANIZATION AND EVALUATION 


The present pattern of instruction 
is the product of many changes that 
have been introduced since the pro- 
gram started—and we are not satisfied 
yet that we have arrived at the most 
effective course, either organizationally 
or in terms of the techniques em- 
ployed. To begin with, it has never 
been determined, for example, how 
long a reading-improvement course 
should last. From other published re- 
ports, it appears that such courses 
have taken anywhere from 10 to 50 
hours. When we began our program, 
we had an 18-hour course spread over 
five weeks. Today, the course takes 28 
hours and lasts seven weeks. But we 
have been unable to find any com- 
parative studies of the results achieved 
through systematic variation of the 
length of a reading course. 


Unlike most other reading courses, 
the Bureau course is divided into two 
types of meetings—classroom sessions, 
at which the whole group is assembled, 
and laboratory sessions, where the 
main emphasis is on individual work. 
There are approximately seven class- 
room sessions, of which the first is 
devoted to a discussion of reading 
principles. Subsequent discussions 
cover various reading elements, such 
as skimming, reading for main ideas, 
and “readability.” 


Classroom Sessions 


Part of each classroom session is 
devoted to a showing of one or two 
of the Harvard Reading Films, which 
are so designed that only a small 
phrase or group of words is in focus 
at one time. As the speed of the films 
increases, the number of in-focus word 
groupings decreases, thus giving the 
reader practice in reading larger units 
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at faster speeds. After each film, there 
is a 10-question quiz that checks com- 
prehension. However, we are not alto- 
gether certain about the value of films 
as a training aid. Though many of our 
students enjoy the Harvard series, 
others have found it difficult to adjust 
to them. Here again, when we came to 
evaluate the use of films in reading 
training, we could find no studies as- 
sessing their merits in relation to other 
techniques. 


Finally, part of the classroom ses- 
sions is devoted to a reading exercise 
taken from the SRA workbook. The 
class members read the exercise and, 
as they finish, compute their words 
per minute as the instructor checks 
off the time on the blackboard. They 


then answer the comprehension quiz. 


Laboratory Sessions 


Early in the program, we found it 
advisable to de-emphasize group work 
in the laboratory. Here, at present, we 
are using two mechanical devices en- 
abling the student to progress on an 
individual basis. The first of these is 
the tachistoscope, or T-scope, as it is 
commonly called. Though many vari- 
eties of T-scope exist, basically it is 
a projection device which flashes 
digits and letters at a controlled rate 
of speed, usually 1/100th of a second. 
Its object is to increase the viewer's 
powers to distinguish separate objects 
and to widen his span of vision. We 
started off by using it in the class- 
room, but abandoned this practice 
because we found that students differed 
too much in their ability to perceive 
varying numbers of digits correctly. 
Some would be ready for six-digit 
spans while others were still experi- 
encing great difficulty with five. Now, 
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each class member spends part of the 
laboratory period working individually 
on the T-scope, and thus proceeds at 
his own learning rate. 

However, some of our students have 
voiced reservations about the useful- 
ness of this instrument and actually 
we have found little evidence in the 
literature as te its relative effective- 
ness. Mainly as a result of Renshaw’s 
original experiments it has been wide- 
ly adopted in adult reading-improve- 
ment courses; but there has been little 
further research to confirm its value, 
and the few studies which have been 
published seem to indicate that it is 
no more effective than alternative 
types of reading training, such as 
vocabulary building or practice with 
reading workbooks. 

The second device used in the lab- 
oratory sessions is the reading rate 
controller. This is a simple machine 
designed to help overcome two habits 
which interfere with effective reading. 


The first of these habits is “regres- 
sive movements.” Even the most skilled 
reader goes back occasionally and 
reads something a second time. This 
may be caused by an unfamiliar word, 
a complex thought, or an overly cau- 
tious approach to reading. While some 
regressions are necessary for compre- 
hension, part of the course is designed 
to train the reader to cut down on the 
number of unnecessary regressions he 
makes. 

The poor reader is also often guilty 
of “vocalization” in one form or an- 
other. Vocalization can range from 
actual movement of the lips while 
reading to silent pronunciation of each 
word on the part of the reader. The 
vocalizer handicaps his reading speed 
by tying it to his speech, limiting him- 
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self to about 250 words per minute 
even on easy material. 


Half the period is usually spent 
on the reading rate controller. Ordi- 
narily, the reader begins with the 
machine set at a rate slightly above his 
initial score on the reading tests. In 
succeeding periods he increases this 
rate, so that he is constantly forced to 
push ahead. Thus, he is made to read 
with limited regressions, and to force 
himself above the  sub-vocalization 
limit. The training begins with lighter 
fiction material. As the student gains 
facility, he switches to more difficult 
reading, such as history and science. 
A number of the laboratory sessions 
also include practice in skimming 
techniques and comprehension checks 
on the reading rate controller. 

At the end of the program, the 
second half of the standardized read- 
ing tests are given. The class results 
are compiled and given to the stu- 
dents, and a letter of completion is 
sent to those who have attended at 
least 75 per cent of the sessions. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 


From management’s point of view, 
the basic question about the reading- 
improvement program has been: Does 
it pay off? According to the ques- 
tionnaires filled out by class members 
immediately following the course, ac 
ceptance of the program has been 
resoundingly enthusiastic. However, 
we are fully aware of the inadequacy 
of relying on such subjective material 
for an evaluation. Accordingly, to 
ascertain if the time and effort ex- 
pended have really been worth while, 
we have made an extensive analysis 
of our test results in order to find 
the answers to three basic questions: 
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Pre-test, Post-test, and Re-test Results 
Test Worps Per MINUTE Per Cent COMPREHENSION 
Robinson-Hall SRA  |Robinson-Hall SRA 
Pre-test 230.56 270.57 75.48 87.86 
Post-test 322.36 407.29 72.78 91.43 
Increase 91.79 136.71 -2.70 3.57 
Percentage 
increase W% 51% -3% 4% 
Re-test 296.34 326.36 77.4% 87.86 
Increase | 65.78 55.64 1.96 0 
Percentage | 
increase | 29% 21% 2% 0 














1. Are employees taking this course 
able to increase their reading effi- 
ciency significantly? 

2. Is this a larger increase than can 
be shown by employees who did not 
take the reading-improvement course? 


3. Is this a permanent increase in read- 
ing efficiency rather than a temporary 
gain which disappears with time? 

Our analysis shows that the an- 

swer to all three questions is in the 
affirmative. 


Increase in Reading Efficiency 


Two tests were given on three occa- 
sions, as noted below, and scores were 
obtained both on reading speed 
(words per minute—WPM) and com- 
prehension (per cent of accuracy). In 
all, 168 employees were tested, though 
not all were given all the tests. The 
data reported below cover 87 em- 
ployees from among those trained 
during the five-year period the pro- 
gram has been in operation; most 
were either civilian employees earning 
$6,000 a year or more, or naval offi- 
cers of the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander and higher. 


Of this group, 73 employees were 
given the Robinson-Hall reading test 
(Canadian history and Russian his- 
tory) before training (pre-test), im- 
mediately following the training 
course (post-test), and again approxi- 
mately a year later (re-test). The re- 
maining 14 took the SRA reading test, 
intermediate level. For purposes of 
comparison, a special control group 
who had not had any reading training 
was also given the same tests in the 
same sequence. 

The test results are shown in the 
accompanying table. Since there were 
no significant differences among the 
various training groups, only the over- 
all results are given here. It should 
be noted, however, that greater im- 
portance attaches to the Robinson-Hall 
test data, since far more people took 
that test than took the SRA. 

When statistical tests of significance 
(t tests) were run between various of 
these group averages, they showed re- 
sults significant beyond the | per cent 
level of confidence as follows: 


1. The training group read signifi- 
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cantly faster immediately after the 
training course than before. 

2. Upon re-test a year later, the 
Robinson-Hall group retained 72 per 
cent of their immediate increase; they 
still read significantly faster than be- 
fore the course. 

3. There were no _ significant 
changes in reading comprehension be- 
fore and after the course, on either 
test. In other words, the course had no 
effect on comprehension for this 
group, indicating that an increase in 
speed does not mean a decrease in 
understanding what is read. 

4. Over a 12-month period follow- 
ing the training program, the com- 
prehended words per minute of the 
training group was increased by 70 
per cent. This represents the over-all 
permanent improvement in reading 
efficiency, and is the most significant 
measurement. (Comprehended WPM 
is a combination of words read and 
per cent of comprehension, and repre- 
sents the speed at which a person can 
read and understand all he reads.) 


Comparison with Untrained Readers 


Comparison of these data with 
those obtained for the control group 
who had no training in reading im- 
provement (see accompanying chart) 
produced the following results, again 
significant beyond the 1 per cent of 
confidence: 

1. The control group did not read 
significantly faster either immediately 
after the course or upon re-test. In 
short, they showed no improvement. 

2. The training group increased 
their reading speed significantly more 
than did the control group, showing 
that some benefit could be attributed 
to reading-improvement training. 
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3. There were no _ significant 
changes in reading comprehension. 

The vast difference between the 
training group and the control group 
shown on the chart clearly indicates 
that the increase in reading speed 
which resulted from training cannot 
be ascribed only to familiarity with 
the test given. In summary, then, it 
can be said that this reading-improve- 
ment program has increased the 
reading efficiency of the employees in 
question by 70 per cent. The odds that 
this result was obtained by chance 
alone are about 1,000-1. 


Actually, even greater increases 
were observed immediately after the 
course, if all the 168 employees who 
were tested are taken into account; 
but since many of these employees 
were not available for re-test, the 
more conservative figures shown in 
the table have been used. In passing, 
it may also be pointed out that the 
tests given were by no means “easy” 
material. The Robinson-Hall tests on 
Canadian and Russian history, espe- 
cially, are quite difficult. 

Undoubtedly, an easier test could 
have been constructed that would have 
shown more spectacular increases in 
speed, but this was not the purpose 
of the program. The course was de- 
signed to improve the reading ability 
of higher-level personnel, mostly engi- 
neers reading technical material; 
therefore, a more difficult and con- 
servative reading instrument was 
selected for evaluation purposes. Some 
members of the class achieved reading 
speeds of 1,000-1,500 WPM and more 
on easier material, and most of them 
read this type of material considerably 
faster than they read the history selec- 
tions. However, the authors of this re- 
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Reading Improvement—Training Group vs. Control Group 
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port believe that it is more honest to 
give over-all group results than those 
achieved by a few exceptional indi- 


viduals. 


Other Comparisons 
Further analysis of the data has 
revealed the following conclusions: 
1. Approximately one-third of the 
employees who took this training were 
naval officers and two-thirds were 
civilians. Though the service person- 
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Control Group (no training) 











nel showed a slightly larger increase 
in reading speed, the difference was 
not significant. Each group seems to 
have derived much about the same 
benefit from this reading-improvement 
course, 

2. On the other hand, a group of 
15 mail classifiers at the $3,500-a-year 
salary level did not benefit as much 
from the training as did the higher- 
level personnel. Nevertheless, the dif- 
ference was barely significant and 
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both groups showed a definite improve- 
ment. This suggests that reading im- 
provement may perhaps be utilized at 
many different levels within an organ- 
ization. 


3. It seems probable that the 
training process would be facilitated 
if all the members of the training 
group read at about the same speed 
before starting the course and im- 
proved at about the same rate during 
the training sessions’ progress. How- 
ever, it is not practical to segregate 
groups solely on the basis of initial 
reading speed, since many low-speed 
readers show great improvement and 
many higher-speed readers improve 
very little. Tentatively, it seems that a 
top group should be composed of 
those who initially read 240 WPM on 
the Robinson-Hall, plus those who read 
190-240 WPM with a score of at least 
80 per cent accuracy of comprehension. 
When separated on this basis, two 
classes were formed which were more 
homogeneous insofar as improvement 
and final reading efficiency were con- 
cerned, and there was less of a spread 
of individual differences within the 
group. 

4. An increase in the number of 
sessions per group may possibly result 
in greater improvement. However, it is 
doubtful whether the addition or sub- 
traction of only three or four sessions 
would be of any material benefit. 
Group attendance varied between 67 
per cent and 85 per cent of the course, 
and a positive relationship between 
group attendance and group increase 
in reading speed was noted. It seems 
that after 22 sessions the trainee ar- 
rives at a plateau in the learning 
curve. Exactly how many more ses- 


sions are needed to break out of the 
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plateau is not known; this would be 
an interesting study in itself. 


5. It is clear that not all persons 
benefited from this reading-improve- 
ment training, and in fact it would be 
naive to assume that any training 
technique can be 100 per cent pro- 
ductive. As in any other program, 
some people do not profit appreciably. 
However, despite the fact that some 
of these were included in the data 
given here, the over-all group showed 
a substantial improvement in reading 
efficiency. 

6. The potential savings achieved 
by such a program can be calculated 
in many ways. For example, set the 
average annual salary at $9,000. For 
an employee who spends two hours a 
day in reading, and who shows a 70 
per cent improvement as the result of 
a training course costing $110 per 
person (including time away from 
work), the saving for the first year 
is about $700. Multiply this by the 
number of employees taking the course 
—bearing in mind that the improve- 
ment is permanent—and the resulting 
figure is an approximation of the total 
annual savings the organization could 
achieve. For practical purposes, how- 
ever, it is enough to say that the par- 
ticipants either will be able to read 70 
per cent more material in the same 
length of time, or that the time saved 
will be available for other kinds of 
productive work. 


Conclusions 

Are reading improvement programs 
justified? After five years’ experience, 
the Bureau of Ships can definitely an- 
swer Yes. Both the measured results 
and the comments of those who have 
taken the course have given us the 














assurance that the time expended by 
the students and instructor and the 
actual financial cost are worth while. 
Our employees do read more material 
faster and read it with increased ef- 


ficiency. 
On the other hand, we are cautious 
about making sweeping statements 


concerning the universal benefits to be 
derived from such a program. Like- 
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wise, we remain skeptical about the 
claims of some others. There are many 
aspects of reading improvement for 
adults about which we do not know 
enough, as yet; adequately controlled 
studies of good scientific design are 
few and far between. The whole area 
of adult reading improvement offers 
great promise for the future, and a 
challenge for further exploration. 


. . . Recent amendments to the Reserve Forces 
Act may be a boon to draft-age youth—but seem 
likely to impose some new and ultimately costly 
burdens on the company’s payroll. 


The Employer and the 
Reserve Forces Act 


A. THERON BALDWIN 


American Home Products Corporation 


New York City 


TWO RECENT DEVELOPMENTS—the Re- 
serve Forces Act of 1955 and 
the increasing tempo of college re- 
cruiting—are already exerting an ob- 
servable influence on personnel poli- 
cies and show signs of having an even 
greater impact as time goes on. As 
such, they merit careful scrutiny by 
personnel managers. 

This article briefly examines the 
interrelationships of these two forces 


and offers a forecast of their possible 
long-term effects on employment and 
personnel practices. How far this fore- 
cast is open to the charge of crystal 
gazing may be a matter of dispute. 
Nevertheless, it is felt that, by famil- 
iarizing themselves with the situation 
as it is now developing, personnel 
managers will be in a better position 
to avoid what may prove to be costly 
errors later on. 
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Type or ENLISTMENT 


* Ready Reserve. 


** Standby Reserve. 





Most Common Types of Enlistment 
Under the Reserve Forces Act, 1955 


Active 
Duty 
A. Standard Enlistment or 2 years 
Induction; under age 26. or more 
B. Special Enlistment: 346 months 
1. Under age 18%. training 
2. With critical skill in 
critical defense sup- 34 months 
porting industries. training 
C. Reserve Enlistment; 
under age 18%. None 


Includes the National Guard and units or members of reserve components 
liable for active duty in time of national emergency declared by the President, war or 
national emergency declared by Congress. Compulsory training consists of 48 drill periods 
and not more than 17 to 30 days active duty training each year or the alternative of a 
total of 30 consecutive days of active duty training annually. 


Includes members of reserve components liable for active duty only in 
time of war or national emergency declared by Congress. 


MILITARY OBLIGATIONS 


* Ready ** Standby Total 
Reserve Reserve Time 

Remainder 

of 5 years 1 year 6 years 

Remainder 

of 8 years 8 years 

Until as- 

signed to Remainder 

standby of 8 years 8 years 

Until Until 

age 28 age 28 








The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952 was modified by Congress last 
year. The new legislation, which went 
into effect on August 9, 1955, was 
designed to offer draft-age young men 
the greatest possible individual choice 
in meeting their military obligations. 
The three most common types of en- 
listment, and what each entails, are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

From this table, it is clear that by 
choosing either Special or Reserve 
enlistment a young man can fulfill his 
three to six months active duty obliga- 
tions and still enter college, at all 
events by the second semester of the 
college year. After graduating, with 
roughly four more years’ Ready Re- 
serve service ahead of him, he faces 
only 48 drill periods and from 17 
to 30 days of active duty training each 


year. This looks like a golden oppor- 
tunity for draft-age youth. But what 
of its implications for employers? 


Impact on College Recruiting 


With the increasingly keen competi- 
tion among employers for the annual 
crop of college graduates, each year 
sees new and more attractive induce- 
ments being held out to these young 
men. One such lure for those in the 
Ready Reserve is a guaranteed leave 
of absence for their 17 to 30 days’ ac- 
tive training duty. (A recent amend- 
ment to the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act gives the Federal 
Courts express authority to protect 
the re-employment rights of training 
duty reservists.) Recruiting competi- 
tion being what it is, the next step— 
already taken by some companies— 





THE EMPLOYER AND THE RESERVE FORCES ACT 


is to offer such leaves of absence in 
addition to regular vacations. This 
may well be followed by a policy of 
paying the difference between the em- 
ployee’s service pay and his regular 
salary. Some companies, in fact, are 
already offering this. 

If leaves of absence are given in 
addition to regular paid vacations, 
employers will suffer considerable loss 
of production time. If they also make 
up the pay differential, they will find 
it a costly policy indeed, since service 
pay ordinarily will be only $50 a 
month. : 

These two “ifs” are no longer con- 
fined to the realm of supposition: 
Some companies have already made 
them fact. Last fall, George Meany, 
President of the AFL-CIO, singled 
them out as collective bargaining ob- 
jectives, and unions have since had 
some success in achieving them. Be- 
cause of loose contractual wording re- 
garding military service under the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, 
some current agreements may be in- 
terpreted as being applicable to the 
1955 modification. 


Aside from the possibility that mili- 
tary leave and supplementary pay 
may be achieved through collective 
bargaining, there is also the likeli- 
hood that they will find their way in- 
to established personnel practice 
through the back door. Basic person- 
nel policies may make it necessary to 
extend to other employees the same 
privileges in the matter of completing 
their military obligations as are of- 
fered to college recruits. Further, if 
companies do provide military leave 
and supplementary pay, another chain 
reaction may be set off. First, em- 
ployees who have completed their ac- 


tive duty obligations may request 
military leave and supplementary pay 
for additional reserve training. Sec- 
ond, employees without military ob- 
ligations may start asking for longer 
vacations as their just due. If such a 
trend sets in, employers will be faced 
with increased scheduling and produc- 
tion problems, through the growing 
number of employees who will be 
absent from work for long periods of 
time. 


What Steps a Company Should Take 


Admittedly, these prospects are still 
somewhat remote. Let us rule them 
out and consider only the question 
of supplementary pay during military 


training, which there seems little 


doubt that companies will have to 
face. Forward planning now will help 


to blueprint the right decision on this 
issue. 


First, current collective bargaining 
agreements should be reviewed for 
their applicability to the new Reserve 
Forces Act. Costs need to be projected 
for the next five years, so that all 
alternatives may be weighed. One of 
the country’s largest companies, which 
has a liberal supplementary payment 
pian, has estimated that the applica- 
tion of established supplementary pay- 
ments and practices to RFA _ will 
represent an annual cost of over 3 per 
cent of its total payroll. 

Second, companies that have sup- 
plementary payment plans should re- 
view them in the light of both the 
Reserve Forces Act and their college 
recruiting needs. This review should 
cover such items as the proportion of 
payments for time spent in military 
service to payments for time spent in 
company service and the advantages 
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of lump sum payments versus the 
policy of making up the difference 
between military pay and the em- 
ployee’s salary. 

Third, the employer should ex- 
amine the application of present 
fringe benefit arrangements to em- 
ployees in military service. Among 
the items to be considered here are 
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agreements, possible supplementary 
payments, and fringe benefits—does 
not necessarily commit the employer 
to any future course of action. On 
the other hand, it can undoubtedly 
help him plot his course wisely and 
so avoid overhasty agreement to con- 
ditions that, in the long run, may be- 
come costly burdens. This precaution 





is made doubly necessary by virtue 
of the fact that industry now is con- 
fronted with two interacting forces 
which together contain all the in- 
gredients for the emergence of a 
marked change in personnel practices 


and labor costs. 


liability for benefit payments on 
group hospitalization, surgical bene- 
fits, and life insurance, and accrual 
time for pensions. 

Preliminary planning of this kind 
~—reviewing collective bargaining 


New Light on the Labor Market 


SOME NEW AND more sensitive indicators of the labor market are reported by the 
Bureau of the Census in a recent publication, Work Experience of the Popula- 
tion in 1955. Statistics collected for the first time in 1955 and reported in this 
study reveal movements in employment and unemployment which are inadequately 
registered by the usual monthly data or annual averages. 

While unemployment averaged only 2.5 million in 1955, for example, the 
new measures indicate that a total of 11 million different persons were unem- 
ployed or laid off at some time during the year. Surprisingly enough, the im- 
pact of unemployment was heavier on regular members of the work force than 
on part-time members. Of the regular members of the work force (those work- 
ing at full-time jobs for half the year or longer), over 40 per cent reported 
unemployment or layoffs at some time during the year, while among persons 
who worked at full-time jobs for less than half a year, only 27 per cent experi- 
enced unemployment or layoffs, and among those working at part-time jobs, 
only 18 per cent. 

The study also discloses that at least 75.5 million different persons worked 
during all or part of the year, an increase of 3.5 million over 1954 and the 
largest increase in any year since the end of World War IL. Of this addition to 
the work force, women accounted for two-thirds. An unprecedented total of 
27.7 million women had work experience at some time during the year. 





. .. When the contract expressly provides for it, 
compulsory retirement presents few problems 


between union and management. 


But many 


cases have reached the courts because of am- 
biguity or silence on this point. 


Bargaining on 


Compulsory Retirement 


SEYMOUR P. KAYE and JACK B. LEVITT* 


COMPULSORY RETIREMENT has become 
a bargaining issue during the past 
decade, mainly as a result of the 
introduction of employee pension 
plans. It is true that a compulsory 
retirement policy need not be linked 
to a pension plan. However, the fact 
that pension plans generally provide 
for a compulsory or normal retire- 
ment age has been chiefly responsible 
for bringing the issue into focus in 
recent years. 

Disputes over compulsory retirement 
have generally arisen where the em- 
ployer attempts to retire an employee 
during the term of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement which makes no 
specific reference to retirement. 
Though contracts today tend more and 
more to make explicit provision for 
retirement, thus precluding this kind 
of problem, the issue is still very 


much alive in labor-management re- 
lations. 

Treatment of compulsory retirement 
requires the consideration of two fun- 
damental questions: (1) The employ- 
er’s duty to bargain; and (2) whether 
the involuntary termination of an em- 
ployee violates existing collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 

The courts have affirmed compul- 
sory retirement as a proper subject 
of collective bargaining, and, together 
with arbitrators, have generally sus- 
tained the employer's action as a 
managerial prerogative under negoti- 
ated agreements. 


Duty to Bargain on 
Compulsory Retirements 


The Wagner Act’s requirement that 
employers bargain on “wages, hours, 
and other conditions of employment” 


* Mr. Kaye is Assistant Industrial Relations Director of the Underwood Corporation, New 
York. Mr. Levitt is a New York attorney. This and the following paper have been adapted 
from material originally presented at AMA's recent Collective Bargaining Conference. 
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was held to include the duty to bar- 
gain over pensions and retirements 
in Inland Steel Co. v. NLRB," decided 
by the 7th Circuit Court of Appeals 
in 1948. The Circuit Court ordered 
enforcement of the NLRB’s direction 
to Inland Steel to bargain on pensions 
and retirement. The court held that 
pensions and retirement were clearly 
comprehended under “wages,” ~ or 
“conditions of employment,” or both. 


Inland Steel had unilaterally insti- 
tuted a pension plan with a compul- 
sory retirement feature, which had 
been suspended on account of the 
wartime manpower shortage. In 1946, 
the company announced the dismissal 
of a group of employees over 65. The 
union pursued the grievance proce- 
dure unsuccessfully, and then peti- 
tioned the NLRB. The Board found 
that, in refusing to bargain on modi- 
fication of the plan, the employer was 
guilty of an unfair labor practice. The 
Circuit Court, in upholding and en- 
forcing the Board’s order, discussed 
the generality of the phrase, “wages, 
hours, and other conditions of em- 
ployment,” and the addition over the 
years of bargainable issues that had 
developed since the enactment of the 
Wagner Act in 1935. The crux of the 
court’s opinion is contained in the 
following quotation: 

We are unable to differentiate between 

the conceded right of a union to bargain 

concerning a discharge, and particularly 

a non-discriminatory discharge, of an 

employee and its right to bargain con- 

cerning the age at which he is compelled 
to retire. In either case, the employee 
loses his job at the command of the em- 
ployer; in either case, the effect upon the 
“conditions” of the person's employment 


is that the employment is terminated, 
and we think in either case, the affected 


1170 F.2d 247, 7 Circ., cert. den. 336 U.S. 960. 
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employee is entitled under the Act to 

bargain collectively through his duly 

selected representatives concerning such 
termination.” 

Several decisions of the NLRB 
since the decision in the Inland Steel 
case have applied and further ex- 
plained the employer’s duty to bar- 
gain. 

In The Black-Clawson Co.,? the 
Trial Examiner’s finding—that the 
employer had not refused to bargain 
on pension plans because the union 
had not demanded bargaining on the 
company’s unilaterally instituted plan 
and had acquiesced in the company 
conduct—was reversed by the Board. 
The union had, in fact, demanded to 
bargain and had actively opposed 
the company’s position that it need 
only “explain” the plan and solicit — 
authorizations from individual em- 
ployees. The Board affirmed the obli- 
gation to bargain despite the difficul- 
ties of negotiating a nationwide agree- 
ment with many unions. The Board 
included changes in plans and policies 
within the continuing duty of the em- 
ployer to bargain. 


In Tidewater Oil Co.,* the Board 
held that, where the contract makes 
no reference to pensions or retirement, 
the employer must bargain at any 
time with the union over these sub- 
jects. 

The General Counsel of the NLRB, 
in a recent Administrative Ruling,® 
sustained a Regional Director of the 
Board who refused to issue a com- 
plaint against an employer who re- 
tired three men over a stated 





age 
#170 F.2d at p. 252. 
#103 N.L.R.B. 928 (1953). 
*85 N.L.R.B. 1096. 
*Adm. Rul. Gen R.B. Case No. 


. Coun. N.L. \ 
1068, Dec. 3, 1954, 35 L.R.R.M. 1315. 
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under a policy instituted “in the in- 
terests of the health and safety of 
employees.” The management rights 
clause of the contract permitted the 
employer to make reasonable rules to 
maintain efficiency and discipline. An 
additional fact stated by the General 
Counsel, however, was that the com- 
pany had discussed the policy with 
the union agent and the three over- 
age men, who made no objection. 

Although Inland Steel and the 
foregoing cases make it clear that the 
employer has the duty to bargain, 
the amended Act expressly provides 
that the duty to bargain in good faith 
does not mean that the employer must 
agree or concede to the union’s de- 
mands. 


Arbitration of Compulsory 


Retirements 


Collective bargaining agreements 
invariably contain provisions protect- 
ing the worker’s tenure of employment 
against permanent and temporary 
terminations due to discharge and 
layoff. In grieving against unilateral 
compulsory retirements as; contract 
violations, unions have attempted to 
characterize employer action as tanta- 
mount to discharge or layoff. Em- 
ployers counter with the argument 
that termination for age is a manage- 
ment prerogative when not prohibited 
by the contract. They contend that 
contract discharge provisions apply 
to termination for fault and that layoff 
clauses apply only to economic necessi- 
ties of the employer. Arbitrators and 
courts have generally refuted the 
union contention that termination for 
age is a rose by some other name. 

Arbitrations have held that manda- 
tory retirement is not within the 


meaning of the term “layoff.” Re- 
tirement policy involves employer con- 
siderations of employee efficiency, 
avoidance of dissension, difficulty in 
making individual judgments of capa- 
bility, and maintenance of promotion 
incentives for junior employees. The 
motive in laying off employees is 
simply to cope with decreasing busi- 
ness. Whereas length of service, ability 
to work, or negotiated factors deter- 
mine layoffs, the criterion of manda- 
tory retirement is the mere attainment 
of a stated age. These are terminations 
of different patterns and cuts, tailored 
to fit different problems. 


Union contracts involved in arbi- 
trations and court cases have con- 
tained no specific contract provision 
on mandatory retirement. With the 
exception of one case on layoff, em- 
ployers have successfully maintained 
that, in the absence of contrary con- 
tractual reference, compulsory retire- 
ment is a management prerogative. 
Nor does compulsory retirement mean 
“layoff” to arbitrators “within the 
ordinary acceptance of that term in 
industrial relations.” 


A frequently cited Metals Disinte- 
grating Company award excluded re- 
tirement from the scope of seniority 
as“... a rule of general application 
relating to the span of normal efh- 
ciency of the working force” totally 
unrelated to “. . . reductions in the 
workforce due to business conditions 
and ... preference for a junior em- 
ployee over a senior employee.”? 

In still another case, the arbitrator 
© Barrett-Cravens Co. & U.A.W. Local 453, 12 
L.A. 522; American Salt Corp. & Int. Chemical 
Workers Union, Local 278, 9 L.A. 124; Pan 
American Airways Inc. & Brotherhood of Rail 
way & Steamship Clerks, ef ai, 13 L.A. 326; 
General American Transp. Corp. & United Stee! 


workers, 7 L.A. 773 
7 See Note 6, supra. 
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discussed the inapplicability of senior- 
ity provisions which “. . . involve the 
usual arrangements to insure that in 
layoffs for lack of work, transfer and 
rehirings . . . employees with the 
longest continuous service shall be 
given the greatest consideration. It is 
a well-known fact that such provisions 
are not intended to cover the matter 
of retirement for age. Men who are 
retired are obviously not laid off for 
lack of work nor are they trans- 


ferred.””* 


The issue has found its way into 
the judicial forum also, and the court 
in Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
International Union, Local 492 v. 
National Biscuit Company held that 
involuntary retirement did not violate 
a seniority clause intended to cover 
temporary terminations and not per- 
manent separations for age.* 


Retirement and Dismissal 


Compulsory retirement, therefore, is 
not layoff, nor does it come within 
the scope of discharge violations. 
Union efforts to label mandatory re- 
tirement “discharge” have failed. If 
the label stuck successfully, unions 
would be able to argue competency 
and ability in challenging each indi- 
vidual retirement as not “for cause.” 
Arbitrators have distinguished the 
character of discharge as “fault” or 
“arbitrary whim” from the nature of 
mandatory retirement which is effec- 
ted for reasons of age alone. 


The unions have contended that 
compulsory retirement, discharge, and 
layoff all belong to the common vari- 
ety of dismissal; that to pluck one 


*R.C.A,, 1 A.L.A.A. 67,500.1. 
*June 1948, U.S. Dist. Ct., 


Eastern Dist. of 
Pa., 22 L.R.R.M. 2304, 


a. 
“ International Milling 
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from a specific contractual setting is 
to “play on words”; that all three are 
linked by the common appearance of 
a man out of work. 


Arbitrators were the first to rule 
against the identity of these termina- 
tions. Discharge clauses are generally 
interpreted as “limiting the employ- 
er’s right to permanently terminate 
an employee’s employment where the 
reason on which it is based involves 
fault on the part of the employee.”’° 
In one case a “discharge for just 
cause” clause required a showing of 
fault sufficiently serious to justify 
permanent termination of employ- 
ment. In another case, the arbitrator 
believed it a “strained construction” 
to term retirement a discharge. If 
such a strained construction were fol- 
lowed, he added, the retirement would 
have been “for cause.” 


On the other hand, it has been 
held that mandatory retirement is pro- 
hibited as a new and'improper con- 
dition of employment violating a con- 
tract which provided: “Wages, hours 
and other conditions of employment 
shall be negotiated, adjusted and 
agreed upon mutually between the 
Company and the Union at any time 
during the life of this contract.”"' 
A new plan of compulsory retirement 
was, therefore, found to be improper 
unilateral action rather than a prop- 
erly exercisable management preroga- 
tive. 


Arbitrators have required that the 
management prerogative of compul- 
sory retirement be administered with- 
out arbitrariness, discrimination, or 


& American Fed. of 
F.L. 2 ALA 


Grain Processors, _ i 


828.23. 
% Kidde Manufacturing Co. Inc. 
Workers, 9 L.A. 921. 


& Electrical 
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caprice."* Hence, a compulsory re- 
tirement was held a contract violation 
because it was arbitrarily and discrim- 
inatorially applied only when an em- 
ployee elected to “bump” into another 
job assignment via seniority to avoid 
layoff.'* Evidence indicated that the 
employee would not have been re- 
tired had he not sought a new job. 

The area of consistency and equal- 
ity of treatment has been confined 
to the bargaining unit. The union’s 
contention was sustained where prac- 
tice varied between union and non- 
union members within the same bar- 
gaining unit. The responsibility of an 
employer to act consistently in re- 
tirements stems, in part, from the 
duty of the union selected under the 
National Labor Relations Act to rep- 
resent all members of the unit fairly 
and impartially without regard to 
union membership.'* 


The Requirement of 
Non-Discrimination 


The requirement of non-discrimi- 
nation admits of certain exceptions 
even within the unit. There is little 
doubt that the parties may contractu- 
ally establish a procedure of indi- 
vidual exceptions to mandatory re- 
tirement either at the discretion of 
the employer or by joint assent of 
the parties, so long as there is no 
union animus. Beyond the unit, or 
between different units, the employer 
appears free to practice diverse poli- 
cies. 


Aside from general statutory pre- 


12 See Note 6 supra: Barrett-Cravens and Gen. 
Amer. Transportation Awards; Swift & Co 
and United Packinghouse Workers, Local 8&8, 
C.1.0. 9 L.A. 560. 

4 Barrett-Cravens Award, supra. 


“General American Transportation Award, Note 
&, supra, 
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scription, there is scant explanation in 
most of the arbitration awards of the 
basis for the “arbitrary, discrimina- 
tory, and capricious” test. In view of 
the unfettered rights of management 
at common law to “hire and fire,” 
recently upheld in the courts (see 
discussion of court cases following), 
critics of arbitration might be quick 
to suspect some quasi-judicial legis- 
lation of implied clauses into the col- 
lective bargaining agreement. 

But at least two arbitrations have 
explained why a “discriminatory” 
practice applied to similarly situated 
employees violates agreements devoid 
of any explicit provision on the sub- 
ject. The arbitrators apparently be- 
lieved that such terminations are tan- 
tamount to discharge for just cause 
or for reasons other than age. In 
other words, inconsistency, irregu- 
larity, and lack of policy rebut age 
as the compelling cause for termina- 
tion. 

Discrimination implies whim or 
fault."° In one case, the arbitrator 
denied the applicability of the dis- 
charge clause, finding no discrimina- 
tion in spite of replacement, wartime 
exceptions, and the sole eligibility of 
executives for pension benefits. Age, 
not fault or whim, was held the rea- 
son for the termination. 

This arbitration and several others 
have not required any formal or spe- 
cific standard of notice that the em- 
ployer must give of its retirement 
policy. The sole requirement seems to 
be a general policy of retirement in 
which, as one arbitrator put it, “. . 
the absence of formal notice of the 
plan can scarcely be held to make re- 
tirement under a company plan a per- 


% See Int'l. Milling Awards, Note 10, supra. 
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manent termination of employment at 
the employer’s mere whim.” 
Arbitrators have required evidence 
of actual discrimination to support 
allegations of inconsistency and al- 
leged variations in applying retire- 
ment policy. The policy has not been 
accepted as proof per se of illegal 


terminations. 


Retirement as a Management 
Prerogative 


The validity of an employer’s 
policy of mandatory retirement is 
founded in management prerogatives. 
The relatively limited number of arbi- 
trations and judicial adjudications 
may be evidence that parties have 
specifically covered the problem within 
their agreements so that management’s 
common-law prerogative is either 
recognized or circumscribed. 

The common law, as stated in one 
arbitration, is that “the original right 
to manage a plant in all its aspects 
belongs to the company. The com- 
pany, through the bargaining pro- 
cedure, yields some of the original 
rights to the union and the rights thus 
yielded are incorporated in the form 
of an Agreement. Accordingly, the 
terms of the Agreement spell out those 
rights or privileges which the com- 
pany has given up and it follows that, 
short of a conflict with public rules, 
regulations, and laws, the rights not 
ceded in the Agreement remain the 
company’s.” ** 

Implied union acquiescence is a 
common denominator in many of the 
reported arbitrations in which there 
was shown to be a policy or statement 
of policy of mandatory retirement 


Ohio Steel Foundry & U.A.W--C.LO. 14 L.A. 
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prior to the current contract. This 
common characteristic of waiver or 
acquiescence in a number of cases is 
summed up by one arbitrator: 


The company has furnished us with six 
cases where arbitrators have uniformly 
held that a compulsory retirement plan 
is a prerogative of management unless 
modified by a collective bargaining 
agreement. Although the union was 
given adequate time in which to submit 
contrary decisions or a counter brief, 
none was forthcoming. The arbitrator, 
in spite of this, felt called upon to make 
an independent search of the cases but 
failed to find any which disagreed with 
the principle above stated. It is of in- 
terest to note that the situations arising 
in these six cases were almost identical 
with the one before us and that is, that 
prior to the war, or at least before the 
termination thereof, and prior to the 
negotiation of the current union con- 
tract, each of the various companies in- 
volved had adopted a retirement plan 
with a compulsory age for retirement. 
(In some cases the employees contrib- 
uted, in others they did not.) During 
the war, because of shortage of man- 
power, the compulsory retirement was 
waived and in each case, now that the 
war was over, the company sought to re- 
tire some employees and the unions in- 
volved objected on the bases of the 
seniority and discharge clauses and, in 
one instance, on the additional ground 
of the light work clause. The company 
in every case claimed it had acted within 
the company prerogative clause.!7 


An example of a contract held to 
restrict management’s right to insti- 
tute a policy of mandatory retirement 
is this previously cited clause: 
“Wages, hours, and other conditions 
of employment shall be negotiated, 
adjusted and agreed upon mutually 
between the company and the union 
at any time during the life of the 
contract.” 

Employers have announced policies 


American Salt Corp., Note 6, supra. 
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of qualified and unqualified manda- 
tory retirement with or without the 
contractual assent of unions, in terms 
such as: “may remain with the con- 
sent of the company,” “may elect to 
retire or be retired at option of the 
company,” “automatic retirement at 
age 65,” “may retire or be retired,” 
and “age-normal, age-compulsory.” 

That the right to retire employees 
is a management prerogative is par- 
ticularly fortunate from the viewpoint 
of employers who would otherwise 
find it extremely difficult to persuade 
the union to expressly assent to a 
clause approving dismissal of its older 
members. 


Compulsory Retirement in 
The Courts 

The courts have adjudicated the 
issue of compulsory retirement on 
only a few occasions. In only one did 
the retired employee finally succeed 
in his suit. United Protective Workers 
oj America v. Ford Motor Co.** had 
a protracted and interesting history 
in the courts. An employee, Orloski, 
had been retired solely on account of 
his having reached a stated retire- 
ment age. He and his union joined in 
a suit for damages and a declaratory 
judgment against Ford Motor Co., 
the employer. The complaint was dis- 
missed by the U. S. District Court 
Judge for failure to state a valid claim 
for relief. On appeal, the Seventh Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals reversed, and 
remanded the case to the District 
Court for trial. 

The union contract in effect at the 
time of the compulsory retirement 
permitted discharges only for cause, 
194 F.2d 997, 7th Circ. (1952); om remand in 


U.S. Dist. Ce., N.D. Ill. (1953), 33 L.R.R.M. 
2340, affirmed, 233 F.2d 49, 7th Circ. (1955). 


and the union and Orloski claimed 
that he had in effect been discharged 
without cause in violation of the con- 
tract. Ford contended that it had a 
common-law right to adopt a com- 
pulsory retirement policy, that it had 
adopted such a policy pursuant to a 
Master Pension Agreement with an in- 
surance company, and that the retire- 
ment was accordingly effected. The 
Circuit Court, however, noted that the 
Master Policy, as well as evidence of 
Ford’s other contentions, had not 
been before the District Court, and 
since the complaint alleged violation 
of the discharge clause, the District 
Judge had improperly dismissed the 
case: 
The contract expressly provides that an 
employee may be discharged only for 
cause. Compulsory retirement of an em- 
ployee by his employer accomplishes the 
same result. The employment is termi- 
nated. Certainly the employer may not 
terminate an employee's employment 
without cause by the simple expedient 
of saying that the employee has been 
retired, and in that manner avoid the 
consequences of breaching a contract 
which prohibits discharges except for 
cause. A consideration of the contract 
as a whole convinces us that Ford's con- 
tention .. . is untenable.!% 


The case went back to the District 
Court, which found in favor of the 
plaintiff and awarded him damages 
based on his probable earnings from 
the date he was retired to the date 
when Ford could justifiably have 
terminated his employment. The court 
based its decision on the grounds that 
Orloski had not been informed of the 
compulsory retirement age of 65, 
which was an element of the pension 
plan he had voluntarily joined, and 
that Ford had refused to reveal the 


194 F.2d at p. 1003. 
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provisions of the Master Agreement 
between it and the insurer to the em- 
ployee or to his union. The decision 
was based not on the validity of a 
unilaterally instituted plan, but on the 
requirement that notice of the retire- 
ment aspect be clearly brought home 
to the employees affected. The District 
Judge stated, in part, as follows: 


The evidence adduced at the trial dis- 
closes that on April 25, 1949, Orloski 
had been in the continuous employ of 
the Ford Motor Company for 35 years. 
On that date, his services were terminated 
against his will. Further, the evidence 
fails to disclose any cause for Orloski’s 
discharge within the terms of the agree- 
ment between Ford and the Union. And 
Ford has not demonstrated that it de- 
signed and employed any uniform re- 
tirement plan which might have justified 
Orloski’s dismissal. In the absence of 
such a plan, in view of the law of this 
case as determined by the Court of Ap- 
peals, the court must conclude, as a 
matter of law, that the dismissal was a 
breach of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment of 1947, and judgment will enter 
for the plaintiff.2° 
This decision was affirmed upon 
appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and stands as the only appellate court 
decision successfully challenging a 
compulsory retirement. 
In Nichols v. National Tube Co.*' 
a lower Federal Court decision in 
favor of a retired employee was re- 
cently reversed on appeal by the Sixth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, on the basis 
of a totally different view of the scope 
of collective bargaining contracts from 
that held by the lower court judge. 


The District Court awarded $25,000 
to the plaintiff, who was retired in 
1946 when he became 65 years of 
#33 LRRM. at p. 2342. 


"122 F. Supp. 726 (1954), rev'd. 6th Circ., 
January 25, 1956, 37 L.R.R.M. 2420. 
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age, during the term of an existing 
union contract with the United Steel- 
workers. The contract permitted the 
employer to discharge for cause or to 
“relieve employees from duty because 
of lack of work or for other legiti- 
mate reasons .. .” The union had 
bargained unsuccessfully for a pen- 
sion and retirement clause in the con- 
tract. The underlying premise of the 
District Court’s decision was that an 
essential function of every collective 
bargaining agreement is to 
cover... the complete agreement upon 
conditions, tenure, and termination of 
employment. . . . If some undisclosed 
rights in respect of employment are not 
included or, without notice to the em- 
ployees, are withheld on the theory they 
are not the subject of bargaining, how 
can the contract be said to express the 
full coverage of employment rights?” 
The court found no attempt by 
company or union to notify the plain- 
tiff employee of the policy though, un- 
like the union in the Ford case, the 
union knew about the retirement 
policy. The court held that the union’s 
knowledge cannot be imputed to the 
employee, despite the fact that a 
union can bind its member to the 
terms of a union contract. The court 
stated: “The plaintiff could not be 
bound by some implied understanding 
or acquiescence not brought home to 
him by responsible authority.” 
Conceding that the term “dis- 
charge” has a different meaning from 
“compulsory retirement” and that the 
plaintiff was not discharged “in the 
usual and ordinary sense of the term,” 
the court went on to hold: 
The legal and practical effect of a com- 


pulsory retirement is the same as a 
discharge and therefore, as it seems to 





9122 F. Supp., at p. 730. 
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me, there was no contractual ground 
upon which to base the forcible termi- 
nation of the plaintiff's contract. The 
plaintiff cannot thus be deprived of his 
right to rely upon the contract as pro- 
viding the only means by which his em- 
ployment can be terminated .. .™ 


Until January 25, 1956, when the 
Nichols case was reversed in a strong- 
ly worded opinion of the Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, the state of the law 
as enunciated in the two federal cases, 
Ford and Nichols, appeared to sharp- 
ly proscribe management’s rights with 
respect to compulsory retirement, and 
strongly indicated that contract vio- 
lations might be found by the courts 
more readily than by arbitrators in 
the arbitration awards discussed 
above. No decision, however, shed 
doubt on the validity of an estab- 
lished, uniformly applied, retirement 
policy of which the affected employee 
had clear notice. 

Early this year, the Sixth Circuit 
reversed the Nichols case on a broad 
ground. It held that the history of 
the master-servant relationship in the 
common law to date leads to the nec- 
essary conclusion that an employer’s 
right to hire and fire is still absolute 
except as and to the extent modified 
by statute or agreement. 

The crucial part of the Circuit 
Court’s decision follows: 

The Union was within its rights in re- 

fusing to agree to a compulsory retire- 

ment policy, which the evidence shows 
was presented by the Company in col- 
lective bargaining sessions, without it 
being linked to an adequate and satis- 
factory pension plan. But such failure 
to reach an agreement did not deprive 
the Company of its common law right 
to hire and fire at will until such an 
agreement was reached . . .** 

122 F. Supp. at p. 732. 

2637 L.R.R.M. at p. 2423. 


The Circuit Court thus directly 
contradicted and reversed the lower 
court’s conception of the bargaining 
agreement as embodying all the terms 
of employment. In effect, therefore, 
the burden is on the union to prove 
that the contract prevents the retire- 
ment, rather than on the employer to 
find a contract justification for it. 


The Circuit Court found that the 
policy had been administered uniform- 
ly and on a non-discriminatory basis. 
Directly contrary to the lower court, 
it held that, since the union was 
aware of the retirement policy, it was 
immaterial whether individual em- 
ployees knew of it. 


Further, the Circuit Court dis- 
tinguished the Ford case by saying 
that the Ford case requirement of a 
consistent and uniform plan was met 
in Nichols. It appears, however, that 
the only important factual distinction 
is that in Ford the union was held 
not to have knowledge of the policy, 
while in Nichols it was conceded 
that the union had had notice. 


Two earlier cases-—Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers International 
Union v. National Biscuit Company* 
(where a seniority clause was held 
inapplicable to compulsory retire- 
ment), and Grocery Warehousemen v. 
Kroger Company**—held that a uni- 
form policy of retirement at a stated 
age, applied without discrimination 
to employees who had notice of it, is 
effective, whether or not establish- 
ment of the policy preceded the con- 
tract in effect at the time of the re- 
tirement. 


Two New York lower court cases, 


*=78 F. Supp. $17. 


= Pa. Com. Pi. Apr. 
364 Pa. 195. 


5, 1949 A.L.C. 659, aff'd 
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decided in 1949, held that the issue 
of compulsory retirement was not 
arbitrable under existing union con- 
tracts because it was not within the 
scope of the agreement. In each, the 
company had unilaterally instituted a 
retirement policy and uniformly ap- 
plied it with the exception of the war 
years. Subsequent contracts were ne- 
gotiated but the employer refused to 
bargain on the issue. (The negotia- 
tions took place before the Inland 
Steel decision.) The cases were Gen- 
eral Electric Company v. United Elec- 
trical Workers®" and American Feder- 
ation of Grain Millers v. Allied Mills, 
Inc.** 

Several recent cases have held that 
a compulsory retirement clause in a 
union contract is valid as against 
members and non-members of the 
union. In Goodin v. Clinchfield Rail- 
road Company,” a Federal District 
Court held that where the parties bar- 
gain and agree on compulsory retire- 
ment at a stated age, the company is 
limiting its right to discharge the em- 
ployee earlier, which, in the absence 
of contract, it could do at any time. 
The court also rejected contentions 
that agreement to permit compulsory 
retirement violates due process or is 
a bill of attainder and therefore un- 
constitutional. Cases to similar effect 
are: McMullans v. Kansas, Okla., etc. 
Railway” and Lamon v. Georgia Rail- 
way Company.*' In Flowers v. Loco- 
motive Fireman,** the agreement was 
held to be valid for non-union mem- 


bers of the unit. 


"91 N.Y. Supp. 2d 724 (1949). 

"91 N.Y. Supp. 24 732 (1949). 

#9125 F. Supp. 441. 

"129 F. Supp. 157. 

"Ga. Sup. Ct., 37 L.R.R.M. 2115 (1955). 
™Ga. Sup. Ct., 37 L.R.R.M. 2434 (1956) 
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Conclusions 

The following conclusions may be 
drawn from an analysis of court de- 
cisions and arbitration awards in the 
area of mandatory retirement: 

1. An employer has the clear duty 
to bargain on its retirement policy, 
though it has no duty to agree or 
concede to a union demand. This duty 
extends to bargaining during the con- 
tract term unless retirement is ex- 
pressly treated or waived by agree- 
ment. Refusal to bargain on retire- 
ment is an unfair labor practice over 
which the National Labor Relations 
Board has exclusive jurisdiction. 

2. An established, non-discrimina- 
tory retirement policy of which the 
employee (or, as in one case, the 
union) has notice is valid and en- 
forceable. 

3. In the absence of a contract pro- 
vision on retirement, the employer 
retains his common law right to hire 
and fire at will, except when that 
right is modified by statute or agree- 
ment. The employer may institute a 
retirement policy at any time, subject 
only to his duty to bargain. 

4. Arbitrators have generally con- 
cluded that compulsory retirement 
violates neither discharge seniority 
nor “rules and regulations” clauses. 
The arbitrator-made requirement that 
a retirement policy should not be “ar- 
bitrary, discriminatory, or capricious” 
is, in effect, a statement that an in- 
consistently applied retirement policy 
is evidence that causes other than age 
have prompted the termination. 

5. A mandatory retirement clause 
in a collective bargaining agreement 
is valid and enforceable against all 
members of the unit, whether they are 
members of the union or not. 





. . » Both in the drafting of the arbitration clause 
and in arbitration itself, the industrial relations 
executive is called upon to exercise not only on 
a sound knowledge of labor law but a variety 
of personne! skills. 


Labor Arbitration and the 
Industrial Relations Executive 


WILLARD A. LEWIS 


Department of Management 
New York University 


THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EXECUTIVE 
may handle all his company’s direct 
dealings with labor unions, or he may 
be limited to the role of remote-con- 
trolled coordinator. He may carry out 
his legitimate functions as a staff ex- 
ecutive by observing, consulting, coun- 
seling, and coordinating—constantly 
backing up line management in the 
areas of union-management relations. 
Whatever the precise area of his staff 
or command function’ there are two 
practical situations when his knowl- 
edge of labor arbitration will be put 
to the test: (1) When the parties say, 
“Let’s put the contract in writing”; 
and (2) when either the company or 
the union, or both, say “We'll take 
this one to arbitration.” 

The industrial relations executive 
cannot, in every company, lean upon 
1 For treatment of this subject see: John Post, 

The Personnel Administrator at the Crossroads, 
American Management Association Personnel 
Series No. 153 (1953); Robert Saltonstall. 


“Who's Who in Personnel Administration,” 
Harvard Business Review, Vol. 33, No. 4 (1955). 


the company’s lawyer or labor rela- 
tions consultant for the solutions to 
such problems. He must himself be 
fully familiar with the scope and na- 
ture of arbitration clauses in collec- 
tive labor agreements. Not only must 
he be prepared to represent manage- 
ment’s interests properly at the ter- 
minal step of the grievance-adjust- 
ment machinery—the arbitration itself; 
even more compelling is his need for 
expert knowledge in contract writing, 
especially when, as staff executive for 
a multi-plant, multi-union company, 
he is responsible for evaluating arbi- 
tration clauses among a variety of 
contracts in order to obtain the de- 
gree of uniformity most consistent 
with the over-all needs of the com- 
pany. 

A fundamental requisite for success- 
fully meeting both these situations is 
an understanding of the way labor ar- 
bitrations fits into the company’s oper- 
ations as a profit-making enterprise. 
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To a lawyer, arbitration is an ad- 
versary proceeding and an example 
of the quasi-judicial process. To a 
sociologist, it is a contractual tech- 
nique for accommodating conflicting 
societal forces. But to the industrial 
relations executive, labor arbitration 
is a means of insuring uninterrupted 
production. It is a substitute for work 
stoppages, for strikes—indeed, it is 
sometimes the only positive advantage 
that management may obtain from its 
collective agreement in terms of any 
particular clause. 


What Arbitration Means 
To the Company 

This vital meaning of labor arbi- 
tration to both management and labor 
organizations is best reflected in the 
now well-settled patterns of collective 
bargaining whereby the price for the 
“no-strike, no-lockout” clause is the 
disputes adjustment provision, with 
arbitration as its terminal point.” 
And, short of the courtroom, it is a 
terminal point—terminal because “the 
decision of the arbitrator shall be 
final and binding.” 

Herein lies the distinguishing fea- 
ture of arbitration: Whether it is 
voluntarily adopted, as the overwhelm- 
ing majority of American industry 
prefers it to be, or forced upon both 
management and unions by statute (as 
in public emergency disputes), the 
arbitration award itself is mandatory 
upon the parties. Arbitration is not 


* An “tmportant recognition of the protective 
power of labor arbitration agreements is ex- 
eens by a decision of the National Labor 

elations Board where, in the absence of «a 
“no-strike clause,” an employer's discharge of 
economic strikers was wu as lawful, the 


strike having been called in violation of the 
arbitration ision of the collective contract. 
IR * ead, Inc., 113 NLRB, No. 109 
(1955), and in a parallel proceeding, W. L. 
Mead, Inc. wv. International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters etc., Local 25, AFL, 230 F. (2d) 
576 (C. A. Ist, 1956). 
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mediation, it is not conciliation, it 
is not fact-finding where the outside 
parties or agencies have no power to 
impose a settlement. It is an agree- 
ment between the employer and the 
union to turn over certain or all un- 
resolved disputes or claims to an im- 
partial third party, be it single arbi- 
trator or panel, for an independ- 
ent and authoritative determination, 
rather than to engage in a trial by 
economic combat. Hence, it is the 
duty of the industrial relations execu- 
tive to impress upon management the 
finality that an arbitrator's award 
carries with it. More unassailable, in 
some jurisdictions, than a judicial de- 
cision, the arbitration award, in the 
absence of fraud or misconduct by the 
arbitrator, may not be set aside by the 
court for errors of judgment as to the 
law or as to the facts. An added factor 
is that the labor arbitration clause 
may, under some circumstances, be 
enforceable even beyond the expira- 
tion or termination of the collective 
contract itself.’ 

Since arbitration decisions are not 
self-enforcing, it is important for the 
industrial relations executive to check 
the laws of the state or jurisdiction 
within which his plant or plants lie 
or within which several plants of his 
company operate, if it be a company 
with branches elsewhere. Only in this 
way can he be sure that he can make 
the “final and binding” nature of the 
arbitration award stick, or that his 
company will be in a position to 
contest the award effectively should 
there be good and sufficient reasons 
for so doing. More than that, only by 
a knowledge of the applicable laws 





“ee of Potoker etc. and Brooklyn Eagle 
Inc., 286 App. Div. 733, 146 N.Y.S. 2d 616. 
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can he tell whether the arbitration 
clause in the contract will itself 
be given recognition by the courts 
so that (1) the company can compel 
arbitration of a dispute where a union 
resists arbitration or defaults; and 
(2) the company will itself be able 
to refuse arbitration if there are prop- 
er grounds for so doing. This knowl- 
edge is necessary even though the 
spirit of both parties to the employer- 
union relationship must be one of liv- 
ing up to the agreement and honoring 
the grievance adjustment machinery 
as the soundest way of maintaining 
fair and harmonious relations and in- 
dustrial peace. 


Drafting the Arbitration Clause 


Addressing himself to the proper 
drafting of the arbitration clause, the 
industrial relations executive must be 
familiar with the varieties of exist- 
ent clauses* and their implications, 
in order to evaluate the particular 
ones offered by the union. Weight 
should be given to (1) company 
needs and policies; (2) company 
practices; (3) company labor rela- 
tions history; (4) industry patterns; 
(5) employer association patterns; 
(6) international union needs and 
policies; (7) local union needs and 
policies; (8) employee needs and em- 
ployee protection; (9) effect on other 
areas of company operations; (10) 
duration of the agreement; and (11) 
the types of disputes most likely to 
arise. 

The arbitration clause must also be 
carefully checked against such re- 
lated clauses in the contract as deal 
with: 


* See for example, Bulletin No. 908 16, Collective 
Bargaining Provisions, U. §S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Management rights 

Union security 

No-strike and no-lockout 

Unauthorized work stoppages 

Reclassification 

Safety 

Duration 

Savings clause 

Grievance machinery 

Discharge and discipline 

Bargaining unit definitions 

Coverage 

Seniority 

Retroactivity 

Reopening 

Use of company time for union business 

Among the particular subjects 
which should be disposed of by the 


arbitration clause are: 


1. What matters shall be permitted 
to go to arbitration? This part of the 
arbitration clause is of crucial im- 
portance because it can be the source 
of a most troublesome question: Is a 
particular issue arbitrable or not? 
Here the industrial relations executive 
must aid in formulating corporate 
policy and in seeing that such policy 
is set forth in correct language. The 
parties may, for example, wish to 
eliminate safety complaints from the 
orbit of the arbitrator. They may wish 
to restrict arbitration to specified is- 
sues arising out of or under the con- 
tract. At the other extreme, they may 
agree to arbitrate without limitation 
any dispute, difference, question, 
claim, or grievance arising not only 
under the contract but outside of and 
independent of the contract, including 
modifications, amendments, or renew- 
als. Not only is there a difference 
in degree between these two latitudes; 
there is also a major distinction which 
industrial relations practitioners rec- 
ognize—arbitration to resolve dis- 
putes over the interpretation or ap- 
plication of an existing company- 
union contract as against giving the 
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arbitrator the power to write some of 
or all the terms of a new or renewed 
agreement where the parties have 
reached an impasse. 

The overwhelming majority of vol- 
untary arbitration clauses refer to 
the former case; the latter may be 
found in those industries where there 
is a long history of stabilized collec- 
tive bargaining. However, vesting in 
a third person the authority to decide 
the content of collective contracts has 
been vigorously resisted, particularly 
by leading companies, which have 
urged that such a concept represents 
an “abdication” of management’s ob- 
ligations to stockholders not to dele- 
gate such decision-making power. 


2. What are to be the powers of 
the arbitrator? This particular sub- 
ject, relating as it does to the arbi- 
trator’s jurisdiction, is usually tied in 
with the language describing what 
shall be a proper matter for arbitra- 
tion. However, many contracts at this 
point spell out restrictions or limita- 
tions beyond the normal prohibitions 
against adding or subtracting from 
the contract itself. In others, the 
arbitrator’s powers and functions are 
recited in a positive way and stand- 
ards are furnished for his guidance. 

3. Who shall be designated to arbi- 
trate, and how shall the designations 
be made? The arbitration clause will 
state whether a single arbitrator is to 
be selected as each dispute arises, or 
a@ permanent impartial chairman or 
umpire. Perhaps it will call for an 
arbitration panel composed of equal 
representation from each side and an 
impartial member. The selection of 
the arbitrator may be provided for 
through a public agency such as the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
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Service or a similar state mediation 
or arbitration agency. A private or- 
ganization may be used, such as the 
well-recognized American Arbitration 
Association. All these services furnish 
panels of professionally qualified per- 
sons for selection by the parties. 

4. How are matters in dispute re- 
ferred to arbitration and by whom? 
What are the time limits agreed to 
by the parties? The industrial rela- 
tions executive should bear in mind 
at the outset that these matters, to- 
gether with a precise description of 
the stages of the grievance process, 
may have to be strictly complied with 
before the ultimate step of arbitra- 
tion is properly reached. Who refers 
matters to abitration requires defini- 
tion, just as who has the right to file 
grievances requires definition. Can 
the union, as such, bring a case be- 
fore an arbitrator without an indi- 
vidual employee’s grievance having 
first been filed? Can the employer, 
similarly, go directly to the arbitra- 
tor? Are the rights of individual em- 
ployees who have not joined the 
union, or whom the union will not 
champion, protected? Is the company 
insulated from being caught in the 
middle in such situations? 

Some contracts include, at this 
point, a provision that arbitration 
awards or grievance dispositions in 
some matters shall be effective retro- 
active to the date of filing of the 
grievance. It is important that the in- 
dustrial relations executive study this 
closely. It would seem, generally, that 
guarantees of retroactive adjustments 
would make for a grievance-process- 
ing system free from pressures for 
speedy results, since the parties would 
realize that no one was going to be 
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hurt by the passage of time. However, 
the day-to-day practical give-and-take 
of management-union relations, along 
with the day-to-day internal and ex- 
ternal forces brought to bear on union 
and on management leadership, often 
lead to an opposite result. The union 
representatives or their constituents 
may choose to ignore the logic and 
reasonableness of the well-intentioned 
retroactivity clause and decide to 
“keep the heat on” the grievance 
handling. Or the company may seek 
refuge for unreasonable delays on its 
own part in the argument which the 
retroactivity clause provides. To pre- 
vent either contingency, there should 
be a clear understanding at the out- 
set that any agreement on retroactivity 
should not be abused. An additional 
item is the distribution of the costs 
of the arbitration proceedings. This 
cost is sometimes wholly avoided. In 
New York, the State Mediation Board 
makes its staff mediators available as 
arbitrators without charge. 

Here, before considering the actual 
arbitration of disputes arising under 
the contract, it should be emphasized 
that the drafting of all other clauses 
of the contract must be given equal- 
ly meticulous care by the industrial 
relations executive if neither the com- 
pany nor the union is to suffer from 
the dangers of ambiguity and fuzzi- 
ness, whether it be in their day-to-day 
relations or in final arbitration itself. 


The Arbitration Case 


The industrial relations executive's 
responsibilities in connection with par- 
ticular arbitration cases depends on 
his role within the corporate struc- 
ture. He should exercise judgment as 
to when and what issues should be 
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submitted to arbitration, and he 
should attempt to reach agreement 
with the union on such matters, when 
appropriate. Further, he has continu- 
ing responsibility for overseeing the 
day-to-day operations of the grievance 
machinery and for supervising or 
counseling levels of line management 
as to the proper procedures. 

One detail to be kept in mind is 
how far grievance processing and ul- 
timate arbitration is measurable in 
direct and indirect labor costs. Pro- 
duction time lost by employees and 
union representatives on union busi- 
ness (it might be argued that this is 
also company business), as well as 
time lost by company representatives 
in adjusting such disputes, can be 
serious if allowed to get out of con- 
trol. Top management is often sensi- 
tive in this area of the industrial re- 
lations director’s jurisdiction. Cost 
consciousness also entails attention to 
those grievances which might lead to 
substantial money awards against the 
company in such terms as back pay 
and premium costs. In discharge, over- 
time, layoffs, and similar situations 
involving employee wages and rates 
of pay, the industrial relations execu- 
tive must decide in what circum- 
stances the company should take af- 
firmative or summary action and in 
what circumstances it should delay 
action pending advance arbitration. 


Supervisory training programs, in- 
cluding role-playing and mock arbi- 
tration, and employee education and 
communications are some of the tools 
the industrial relations executive can 
use in alerting line management to its 
obligations, so that those grievances 
which finally reach the terminal stage 
can be adequately and more success- 
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fully presented before the arbitrator.® 
In-plant courses for foreman, staff, 
and supervisory personnel on under- 
standing the labor contract and how 
to administer it, and similar courses 
on how to collect facts and maintain 
the necessary written records in griev- 
ance processing, combined with in- 
struction on how to avoid making 
damaging statements and how to re- 
frain from precipitous action, will do 
much toward a smoother operation of 
employer-employee relations. Such a 
program removes needless friction 
and misunderstanding, besides arm- 
ing the industrial relations executive 
with the facts and materials necessary 
for the arbitration hearings. 


Selecting the Arbitrator 


Preliminary to the hearing is the 
selection of the arbitrator where none 
has been named in the contract or 
where there is no permanent umpire. 
The industrial relations executive must 
be knowledgeable in this field, aware 
that the particular dispute involved, 
considered against the background of 
the particular industry and union and 
other relevant factors, may bear upon 
the recommendations which he may 
make. The richer his own experience 
with practicing arbitrators and with 
industrial relations generally—an ex- 
perience that can, perhaps, be derived 
in part from professional and man- 
agement organizations—the more at 
ease he will feel. In evaluating a 
particular arbitrator's performance, 
his awards should be studied care- 
fully and as a whole. Merely checking 
his “box score” is a poor substitute 
for adequate analysis. In making an 
*See: James H. Jordan, “Arbitration: Training 


Aids Can Help You Win Your Case,” Pes- 
sonwer, Vol. 32, No. 5, March, 1956. 
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intelligent selection, the nature of the 
grievance—whether it be based, for 
example, on disciplinary action, wage 
incentives, or piece rates—is a mat- 
ter of significance. 

Having some working acquaintance 
with the applicable arbitration law 
will also help the industrial relations 
executive should the question arise 
whether the company ought not to re- 
frain from participating in the selec- 
tion of the arbitrator, if this is 
likely to affect management’s ultimate 
position. 

As for the arbitration hearings 
themselves, the industrial relations ex- 
ecutive, again depending upon the 
role he creates within his organiza- 
tion, may be cast in the passive part 
of an observer, or he may be the 
principal company representative ac- 
tively presenting the case, even to the 
point of writing briefs. It is also pos- 
sible that he may find himself called 
upon to testify as a witness, should 
he have participated directly or in- 
directly in the grievance involved or 
promulgated policy or prepared ex- 
hibits and documents dealing with 
these matters. Mindful of this, he 
should be familiar with the types of 
evidence that would be useful in an 
arbitration and with the standards 
and criteria used by arbitrators in 
reaching determinations. 


For example, on questions of con- 
tract interpretation and application, 
arbitrators are interested in finding 
out: (1) The intention of the com- 
pany and the union at the time they 
first wrote the particular clauses in 
the agreement; and (2) the past prac- 
tices of the parties that have grown 
up into a recognized pattern. Wage 
determination, disciplinary action 
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cases, and other issues, of course, 
would cal! for additional criteria to be 
used by the arbitrator in reaching a 
decision, and the industrial relations 
director should be equally familiar 
with such areas, for only then will he 
be able to marshal his evidence effec- 
tively. This may call for the statistical 
presentation of wage and salary data, 
and the ability, therefore, to organize 
this information in the form of 
suitable exhibits. 

During the course of the arbitration 
hearing, the industrial relations ex- 
ecutive who understands the appli- 
cable state laws governing labor arbi- 
tration will know best how to pre- 
serve his company’s rights by seeing 
to it that the arbitrator and the union 
stay within whatever legal limitations 
exist. Then, should the arbitration be 
taken into the courts for confirma- 
tion, vacating, or modification, he will 
not have prejudiced his company’s 
position. 


Framing the Issues 


Often, arbitration proceedings are 
not begun until both sides submit an 
agreed-upon statement of the issue or 
issues involved and of precisely what 
remedy or remedies they wish to auth- 
orize the arbitrator to pass upon. 
“Framing the issues,” as it is called, 
or preparing the Submission Agree- 
ment (where parties ask for arbitra- 
tion independent of, or in the absence 
of, any contractual labor arbitration 
clause) calls for a sophisticated skill 
if the intentions of both the parties 
as to what they want arbitrated and 
what relief they seek are to be pro- 
tected. As a general caution, of 
course, should there be good grounds 
for objecting to the jurisdiction of the 
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arbitrator or to the arbitrability of the 
issue at all, the industrial relations 
executive must bear in mind that he 
may want to urge such arguments be- 
fore the arbitrator. The same applies 
to objections to the qualifications of 
the arbitrator himself or to defects 
in the conduct of the hearing. 
Another aspect of the arbitration 
hearing is the opportunity it presents 
in terms of employee communications 
and public relations. Mindful of the 
fact that it may be a goldfish-bowl 
operation under the watchful eyes of 
employees and union representatives, 
the industrial relations executive 
should be aware of the impressions 
created by the company’s policies and 
conduct and exercise his best public 
relations judgment, just as the union 


so often does. 


The Arbitration Award 


The arbitrator’s award may be is- 
sued with or without an opinion, Once 
issued, it becomes the industrial rela- 
tions executive’s responsibility to 
evaluate it, to measure its effect on 
labor relations policy, and to control 
its application. 

Basic to good labor relations is the 
idea that neither party “wins” in an 
arbitration proceeding. This has been 
expressed in many ways: “The best 
arbitration is the least arbitration.” 
“A bad agreement is better than a 
good award.” This is tantamount to 
saying that both sides have failed al- 
ready if*they have to submit issues 
to arbitration; they have failed in 
their ability to handle differences in 
a mature way—through voluntary 
negotiation by and between the par- 
ties themselves. Be that as it may, 
where arbitration has been resorted 
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to, however, its result should be 
accepted as the solution to a prob- 
lem, not as the outcome of a contest 
between victor and vanquished. The 
industrial relations executive should 
provide the leadership to both sides 
by asking whether the award has set- 
tled anything, or whether the under- 
lying sources of conflict still exist. 
He should try to find out why the 
grievance machinery could not have 
disposed of the issue without the sub- 
mission to a third party, why griev- 
ance-prevention techniques did not 
satisfy the situation, and how to avoid 
this kind of difficulty in the future. 
Weighing the award and its total 
impact on employee relations will help 
in discovering whether management 
techniques are successful. 
throw light on such matters, for ex- 
ample, as whether disciplinary layoffs 
are strengthening or damaging mo- 
rale. In this sense the award may help 
to improve managerial quality control 
both over its product and over the in- 
dustrial relations service itself just 
as, on the grievance-handling level, 
many opportunities are afforded man- 
agement to correct production defi- 
ciencies and inventory wastes which 
might otherwise have gone unnoticed. 


Learning from the Award 


Learning from the award and edu- 
cating line and staff management, and 
the union and employees as well, be- 
comes important. At this point, the 
industrial relations executive holds 
the key to continued healthy manage- 
ment-union relations. He commands 
the channels of explanation, interpre- 
tation, and application, as well as of 
liaison with the union representatives. 


If he is inept and uses poor judgment, 
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he can easily “lose” the case for the 
company even though the award is 
favorable. 

One way to do so is to cast the 
union in the role of loser, thereby 
adding irritants to the already sensi- 
tive feelings of the union and of the 
employees on the matter. Another way 
is to let the award stand without com- 
pelling compliance with it. The whole 
arbitration proceeding then appears 
useless in the eyes of the employees 
and their respect for management’s 
authority is undermined. Ignoring an 
award, or failing to enforce it, may 
even suggest that both the company 
and the union have little regard for 
the arbitrator’s determination. To be 
sure, the most serious error of all is 
to fail to abide by the award. It is 
the company that carries out its ar- 
bitration decisions most scrupulously 
as a matter of principle, which com- 
mands the greatest prestige in the 
management-union relationship. 

In carrying out both the letter 
and spirit of the award, the industrial 
relations executive has an excellent 
opportunity to cement wholesome em- 
ployee relations. Though the im- 
mediate award may relate to only one 
employee or a limited number, it may 
be in the best interests of good per- 
sonnel management to extend the 
principle of the arbitrator’s decision 
to all employees similarly situated, or 
to other areas of the company’s oper- 
ations. In future dealings with em- 
ployees, awards tend to introduce a 
stabilizing influence. Certainly, pre- 
vious arbitration dispositions make it 
easier to avoid new grievances de- 
veloping from the same causes. A 
more permanent result is achieved 
when the industrial relations executive 
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translates labor arbitration awards 
first into collective bargaining propos- 
als and then into contract modifica- 
tion. 

The industrial relations executive 
should not necessarily confine his 
study of awards to his own company 
to reap such results. Much is to be 
gained by a discriminating appraisal 
of published awards involving related 
companies or related industries. 


The Function of Arbitration 


The arbitral process, as a substi- 
tute for strike action, can be made to 
serve the mutual interests of corpo- 
rate management, the stockholders, the 
employees, and their statutory bar- 
gaining representatives if it is not 
abused. It maintains continuity of 
production and stable labor relations 


only, however, where the grievance 
procedures are consistently used and 
respected by both parties. On the 
American scene, arbitration has be- 
come a most effective means of re- 


ducing losses in production and 
profits to employers and losses in 
wages and salaries to employees. It 
avoids the bitter relations which of- 
ten follow strikes, and the festering 
feelings that grow out of unsatisfied 
grievances which have nowhere to go. 

A recent costly strike, one of the 
longest in the past 20 years, took 
place in the absence of a standard 
arbitration clause in the collective 
agreement, and was preceded by 19 
or more unauthorized walkouts. It 
might be noted that, in this case, the 
mediation recommendations included 
arbitration of the individual dis- 
charges that took place during the 
course of the strike. It is not sur- 
prising that in non-unionized compa- 
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nies where a formal grievance system 
forms part of the employee relations 
program, arbitration as a terminal 
step is not normally to be found, since 
there is small likelihood of a work 
stoppage, concerted or otherwise. A 
grievance-processing system without a 
terminal point can easily bog down 
or come to a complete halt over the 
failure of the parties to obtain final 
and binding disposition of a single 
issue which is given central impor- 
tance by either the company or the 
union, or both. It is not unusual for 
such a failure to be used as a pretext 
for one of or both the parties to stop 
going forward with any other griev- 
ances. 

The arbitral process as a substitute 
for thorough negotiation of differ- 
ences is not an example of sound 
management.’ But practice indicates 
that not only does the grievance ma- 
chinery grind out interpretations and 
applications from the grist of com- 
plaints, disputes, and differences sub- 
mitted; it also becomes both a 
device and a springboard for chang- 
ing the terms of the contract them- 
selves. In this respect, arbitration is 
a form of collective bargaining al- 
though there are sharp differences of 
opinion as to the appropriateness of 
such a function. Strictures on the 
authority of an arbitrator prevent him 
from performing in this fashion, as 
arbitrator, assuming that he considers 
it part of his task. Yet, to the ex- 
tent that an arbitrator may mediate, 
or to the extent that the case may be 
withdrawn or settled, or to the fur- 
ther extent that an award may pre- 
cipitate a bargaining conference, how- 


™Thomas Kennedy, Effective Labor Arbitration, 
University of Pennsylvania Press (1948). 
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ever informal, it can be said that 
labor arbitration is a factor in such 
collective negotiations. 


Uses of the Arbitration Machinery 


Labor arbitration was not meant to 
take the place of collective bargaining. 
Overuse can destroy its effectiveness. 
Labor arbitration offers both parties 
a way out that contains the elements 
of voluntarism, fair play, and a final 
and binding determination. It permits 
the growth of an industrial jurispru- 
dence—a body of consistent, or at 
least acceptable, rules—to guide man- 
agement, union, and employees in the 
daily administration of the collective 
agreement. The over-all effect is sta- 
bility and security against arbitrary 
action. 

In this connection it must be borne 
in mind that arbitration is “a two 
way street” and that management 
should, through its industrial relations 
executive, seriously consider a greater 
initiation on its part of issues under 
the grievance machinery if the cir- 
cumstances warrant. To the union in 
particular, the arbitration machinery 
gives an added measure of recognition 
and stature which frees the labor 
organization to concentrate its ener- 
gies in building a constructive rela- 
tionship with the company, rather 
than in engaging in costly work stop- 
pages and in the harassing tactics 
born out of insecurity. 

In administering this process, the 
industrial relations executive is given 
the opportunity to influence union 
policy and practice along such lines 
of mutual cooperation. Furthermore, 
where management representatives at 
plant level, or union officials at lower 
echelons, or employees themselves for 
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that matter, stubbornly resist a sound 
result recommended by top manage- 
ment or by top union executives, the 
arbitration process presents a con- 
vincing way of educating them 
through an impartial authority with- 
out undermining their respect for 
their superiors. In wildcat strike situ- 
ations, arbitration is likewise a valu- 
able tool where both the company and 
the union seek a remedy for unau- 
thorized group conduct. 


In labor arbitration, as distin- 
guished from commercial arbitration 
of non-labor matters, the relationships 
of the parties are not at an end when 
the award is handed down. They must 
continue to live together during, and 
very likely beyond, the life of the 
collective contract. And it is this very 
labor arbitration machinery, which is 
to be found within that contract, along 
with its grievance-processing system, 
which offers the industrial relations 
executive a challenging opportunity to 
draw upon his skills in personnel ad- 
ministration and human relations, and 
upon his knowledge of labor laws 
and practices to harness it to the 
interests of all who are partners in 
the profit-making enterprise. The view 
has been expressed that, through the 
techniques of collective bargaining, 
grievance adjustment, and disputes 
settlement, unions share in decision 
making and contract compliance, and 
hence in the managerial function.* In 
this light, the industrial reletions exec- 
utive’s need to help fashion the tool 
of labor arbitration into an effective 
business instrument appears all the 
more compelling. 





* Neil W. Chamberlain, The Union C 
to Management Control, Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1948. 
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To achieve this end he must obtain 
the cooperation of the union, of the 
employees and of the corporate man- 
agement itself. Only then may it be 
said that the company and the union 
have entered into that constructive 
“third stage” in their relations’ which 
* The Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. and the 
International Chemical Workers’ Union, Case 
Study No. 3, Causes of Industrial Peace Under 


Collective Bargaining, National Planning Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C., 1947. 
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the National Planning Association in 
its studies of the causes of industrial 
peace has found so desirable. Under- 
standing labor arbitration and _ its 
place in the employee relations con- 
text is an essential part of the indus- 
trial relations executive’s continuing 
effort to maintain and improve unin- 


terrupted production in a competitive 
market. 


. .» More often advocated than actually practiced 
in industry is this company’s method of identify- 
ing training needs at the work-site. 


Foreman Training: 
A Grass Roots Approach 


LEONARD B. BROWN 


Manager, Training and Safety 
Elgin National Watch Company 
Elgin, Illinois 


THE DIFFICULTY of determining what 
kinds of training supervisors actually 
need is one impediment to the de- 
velopment of successful training pro- 
grams for them. At Elgin National 
Watch Company we have approached 
this problem by making supervisors 
themselves instrumental in determin- 


ing their own training requirements 
and in establishing the programs to 
meet them. 

Though we recognize that there are 
some training needs that cannot be 
identified or met through the proced- 
ure outlined here, we have found that 
this program is flexible enough to en- 
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compass most of our training require- 
ments for both office and factory 
supervisors. 


A Six-Point Program 


At Elgin, the formulation of a 
supervisory training program entails 
six distinct steps: 

1. Supervisor-superior counseling. 
On the premise that the supervisor 
and his boss are the men who are 
usually most aware what training is 
really needed, our first step is for 
each supervisor to counsel with his 
immediate superior. In this session, 
they discuss what information or skills 
the supervisor requires—either for his 
present job or in preparation for ad- 
vancement. 

This counseling makes use of in- 
formation developed in Elgin’s Ex- 
ecutive Development Program. This 
is a program of performance appraisal 
and personal development interviews, 
in which each supervisor is rated by 
a three-man committee: a chairman 
(the supervisor’s immediate superior) , 
and two other men (also on the 
level above him) chosen because they 
are familiar with the supervisor’s 
work. After each committee member 
has appraised the man individually, 
the three of them work out a com- 
posite committee appraisal, which 
includes recommendations for improv- 
ing the supervisor's performance. The 
committee chairman uses a summary 
of the composite appraisal as the 
basis of his counseling session with 
the supervisor. 


2. The supervisory interview. Fol- 
lowing this session, each supervisor 
who is eligible to take part in the 
supervisory training program is in- 
terviewed by a “conference leader.” 
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The conference leaders, who are 
actually first-line supervisors function- 
ing in this capacity on a part-time 
basis, focus the interview on two 
general questions: 

1. In what areas do you need training? 


2. How do you intend to apply the 
training you feel you need? 


3. Identification of training areas. 
From the answers to the first ques- 
tion, the conference leaders identify 
the subjects in which supervisors feel 
they need training. From the answers 
to the second, they ascertain how far 
the training must go—whether it is 
a matter of merely supplying more 
information, of conveying better 
understanding, or of increasing the 
supervisor's skill. The conference 
leaders then meet to pool the informa- 
tion they have obtained from their 
interviews. In this way they are able 
to determine the major areas in which 
training is called for and to out- 
line the most appropriate types of 
programs to meet these needs. 

4. Outline of program content. With 
the training areas identified, the 
Training Department then surveys the 
organization for available instructors, 
whom we at Elgin call “resource 
men.” These men are responsible for 
the content of the program. Responsi- 
bility for seeing that the training 
group works together effectively is 
vested in the conference leader. The 
resource men and conference leaders 
meet and tentatively outline the con- 
tent of the program in each training 
area. 

5. Feedback meetings. To double 
check the accuracy of program plan- 
ning to this point, “feedback” meet- 
ings are held in each area of train- 
ing. Each meeting is attended by the 
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supervisors who indicated a desire 
for training in that area. The tenta- 
tive program outline is presented and 
the supervisors are invited to revise 
it in any way they feel necessary. 

6. Selection of training methods. 
When the revised outlines have been 
approved by the supervisors involved, 
the conference leaders and resource 
men meet to plan the final details of 
the programs. Training methods, 
which have been given little considera- 
tion up to this point, are worked out 
at these meetings. In selecting tech- 
niques, our criterion is: “What method 
or methods are appropriate for the 
program’s goals and content?” When 
the method has been decided on, the 
programs are ready to go into effect. 


Role of the Training Manager 


As the only professional trainer in- 
volved in the program, the training 
manager is, of course, primarily 
responsible for seeing that it operates 
successfully. A word about his role 
may, therefore, be in order here. 


In general, the training manager 
supervises the entire procedure. When 
the conference leaders meet to pool 
the information they have obtained 
from their interviews with individual 
supervisors, he conducts the meeting 
and assists in clarifying training ob- 
jectives. He also plays a large part 
in planning the actual content of 
training programs-—a job that calls 
for a wide knowledge of materials 
and resources available elsewhere. 
He is responsible for seeing that 
program outlines follow established 
learning theory, as well as for sug- 
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gesting appropriate training methods 
or devising new ones. 

As has been said, from time to 
time we are faced with training needs 
that cannot be identified through this 
procedure, Ordinarily, these special 
needs arise directly out of some 
particular phase of our line operation 
-——the introduction of a new product, 
or a new method of manufacturing, 
or a new method of organizing the 
work. In these cases, the need is 
usually identified by top management 
when the change itself is discussed 
and planned. A training program for 
meeting it is planned at the same 
time as the change-over, and linked 
with it when the new system or 
method of manufacturing goes into 
operation. In this way, the need 
for training is underscored. The 
prospective trainees become more 
readily aware of it, and are motivated 
to secure the maximum benefit from 
the program that follows. 

In general, we at Elgin feel that 
there are a number of strong advan- 
tages to our training program. To 
begin with, we have found that the 
trainees’ motivation to learn is highest 
when they have had a determining 
voice in selecting and planning their 
own training. Second, we have found 
that, by tailoring our training pro- 
grams to the specific needs of a par- 
ticular training group, learning carries 
over into the job far better than when 
a “canned” program is used. Finally, 
the structure of the program em- 
phasizes that training is essentially 
every supervisor's job and not merely 
the function of a department with 
that title. 
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Industrial Relations Research 
At Universities 


Progress Report, 1955-56: Part | 


Once again, AMA has approached universities throughout the country for 
information on the present status of their research in the fields of 
personnel administration, labor relations, and labor economics. Here is the 
first part of this survey, which brings up to date the reports published in 
September and November, 1955. University research staffs active in these 
fields that may not have been contacted are invited to prepare a report 
for inclusion in Part Il, which will appear in the November issue. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Rensis Likert, Director 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. Leadership, motivation, and attitudes in research laboratories. A study 
of the decision-making practices of leaders (laboratory supervisors) in a re- 
search organization, for the purpose of assessing their effects on (1) task 
motivation of scientists; (2) sense of progress and accomplishment; and (3) 
satisfaction with leadership received. Three contrasting leadership patterns 
were studied: (1) laissez-faire, (2) participatory, and (3) directive. Directive 
leadership was shown to be, in most cases, the least effective, while local con- 
ditions and the personal characteristics of the individual leader seem to 
determine whether laissez-faire or participative leadership will be the more 
effective with research scientists. 

2. Employee attitudes and motivations in a semi-automatic plant. An 
initial study has been completed to assess some of the consequences of auto- 
mation as they are reflected in employee attitudes and motivations in two 
power plants differing in degree of automation. The main findings relate to 
(1) the selective nature of workforce reduction; (2) changes in the skill 
level of jobs; (3) reduction in feelings of tension and increase in interdepend- 
ence among men in the automated plant (4) changes in supervisory functions; 
and (5) changes in the pattern of shift operations. It is expected that more 
intensive study of each of these topics is needed to understand the social and 
personal implications of automation. 

3. Effects of role interdependence in work. An experiment has been com- 
pleted among employees of a public utility to determine the effects of “facil- 
itative interdependence” upon employee productivity, feelings of tension, and 
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group cohesiveness. “Facilitative interdependence” refers vA > ar- 

rangement under which each member_of the work gow » } wy n the 

others for the completion of his work” and they in a. n ufo 

as in some assembly-line situations. _ results siipor® * ( 

dictions. A situation of fecilitative e dependencey yas < com e 

work arrangements, results in higher productivity’ and gré - * Se 
‘ ings ¢ I ‘ 


hesiveness, but at the expense of @, 


on him, 


A 


increase in fee! 
tension. 


4. Social class ideology and employee attitudes. The attitudes of non 
supervisory factory employees regarding company n igement and the com- 
patibility of union, company, and em; are shown in this study to be 
related to the employee’s oricntation towar ial class and his perception of 
class conflict. The study supports the idea that the social] structures of the 
lependent, and that reactions of 


factory and of the larger society are inte: 
the individual are generalized from one to the other. Emp! oyees who perceive 
little class conflict in society at re e more likely t ave a favorable 


attitude toward company management and to perceive minimum intergroup 


i 


conflict within the factory. 


The effect of management teams on supervisors. The effect on first- 
line supervisors of a stabi and well-integrated managcment team is reflected 
in the results of a study conducted in two district offices of a large Mid 
western utility company. In one district, there had been no changes in the 
two top levels of management for a number of years; integrated role-rela 
tionships and much conse.sus about policy and procedures had developed. 
The second district had suffered frequent changes in management personnel 
because of transfers and rotation, and mar ment had developed less of an 
integrated working team in this office. The study found that, where a stable 
management team existed, supervisors we nsistent upon performing 
management functions. Where manage! t | J ilegration as a group, 
supervisors were reluctant to perform th ions, which were tak« 
by informal leaders am 

Management group has 

policy, their assurance is re 

commit themselves about 


n over 
ng em Vynen a covuesive 
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supervisors to 


Work m Progress 


1. Industrial medical services. This study aims at d 
firms embark on a program for the | ision of 
ployees and others do n \ j ] 
significant in this managerial] decision are size of plant, prevailing practices 
in the community, prevailing practi 
and executive attitudes and eli 
benefit programs generally. The 
this area is relatively little influenced 
savings, as compared with the fa 


etermining why some 
medical services for em- 
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that executive decision in 
of cost and potential 

tioned above 
2. Use of role-playing in the traini of hospital administrators. As part 
of an experimental workshop in human tions and organization, a simulated 
hospital organization, with a Board o rustees, doctors, nurses, a laundry 
staff, and all the major departments of a typical 200-bed city hospital, was 
set up. All the roles were played by \0spita] administrators (participants 
in the workshop), who were paced , | problem situation. 


A report on the simulated organization as a leader training device is in 
preparation. 


3. Attitudes and productivity in a service industry. This two-year project, 
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now entering its second year, explores managerial policies and supervisory 
sencllie in relatian to the effective performance of dispersed organizational 
units. The {initial work has identified ‘the characteristics of effective units, 
and effective individuals The next phage of the work will be an experiment 
designed to test the feasibility of improving performance through intensifica- 
tion of communication practices which have been shown to be related to 
good perforriance. Completion of the work and publication of results is 
scheduled for 1957. 


4. Attitudes and motivations of the staff employee. This new study, which 
is just being initiated, will be concerned with the relationship between line 
and staff units of a large organization as reflected in the attitudes of staff 
employees and their motivations at work. Special attention will be given to 
such questions as the sources of satisfaction for the staff employee, his 
career outlook, and his attitudes toward relations with non-staff people in 
the organization. 


BuREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
John W. Riegel, Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Labor Relations and Productivity in the Building Trades, by William 
Haber and Harold Levinson. The first general analysis of labor relations 
problems in the construction industry since the report by Dr. William Haber 
published in 1931. The present work is focused on the major factors which 
affect the productivity of the construction industry—the introduction of new 
materials, equipment, and methods; union “working rules”; and the nature 
of collective bargaining between the employers and the labor organizations. 
It deals also with other important labor-management problems, such as wage 
levels, apprenticeship, union security, union jurisdictional disputes, and un- 
stable employment. The authors’ findings are based on interviews in 16 
major cities, in some of which the employees are unionized and in others not. 
Persons interviewed included contractors, architects, and labor-union offi- 
cials. The book was published in February, 1956. 


2. Employee Interest in Company Success, by John W. Riegel and Forrest 
Ferguson. A survey by personal interview of the opinions on this subject 
of managers, first-level supervisors, employees, and union officers in eight 
manufacturing companies. The study deals with the reasons for employee 
“interest,” the personal characteristics which are related either positively 
or negatively to it, the relative values of the services of “interested” and 
“uninterested” employees, and the actions and conditions which stimulate 
employee “interest” and those which reduce it. A concluding chapter dis- 
cusses the variables which condition a company’s endeavors to stimulate its 


employees’ interest in its success. The book is now at press and should be 
available in October, 1956. 


Work in Progress 


1. Technology and work-group behavior. This study by Leonard R. Sayles 
shows that relationships exist between the way in which work is organized 
and conducted on the one hand, and the behavior of the workers on the other. 
The status of the workers and their interpersonal relations are also shown 
to affect their behavior. These factors tend to promote consistently high 
levels of cooperativeness in some groups and proneness to strife in others. 
The study is based on personal interviews with managers, union officials, and 
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hourly paid workers in 30 plants. The report is now in preparation and the 
book should be published early in 1957. 

2. Management's relations with engineers and scientists. This study is 
intended to highlight managerial policies and practices which have helped 
engineers and scientists to do their best work and which have enabled them 
to derive much satisfaction from it. The findings will be based upon the 
statements obtained in persona] interviews with approximately 400 execu- 
tives, supervisors, and non-supervisory employees in research and develop- 
ment work in 10 leading companies. The interviews will be completed by 
September, 1956. It is expected that seminars based on the findings will be 
held early in 1957 and that the report will be published later that year. The 
study is being directed by Professor John W. Riegel. Associated with him are 


Dr. Lee Danielson, and Messrs. John Hooven, William Read, and Gordon 
Bechtel. 


University or ILLINo!s 
INSTITUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Robben W. Fleming, Director 
Milton Derber, Coordinator of Research 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Labor and the New Deal. Six members of the Institute faculty (Derber, 
Edelman, Fleming, Garman, Karsh, and Wilcock) and an equal number from 
the economics department of the University of Wisconsin (Brandeis, Perlman, 
Pullman, Tripp, Witte, and Young) have completed a volume of essays analyz- 
ing various aspects of labor relations and the labor movement during the 
New Deal years and their implications for the present. Milton Derber served 
as coordinator. Among the topics studied were the nature of union growth in 
both industrial and geographical terms; the causes and consequences of the 
split in the AFL; the impact of left-wingers on the labor movement; the role 
of the Wagner Act; the pressures and interests influencing government labor 
action; union activity in relation to both protective labor and social security 
legislation; changes in management’s labor relations policies; and changes in 
the structure and content of collective bargaining. 

2. Japanese labor relations. Solomon B. Levine has completed a monograph 
on Japanese labor relations based on a year of research in Japan as a Ful- 
bright and Ford Foundation Fellow. General conclusions of this study are that, 
while significant changes have come about in Japanese industrial relations 
during the postwar years, economic, cultural, and industrial factors still 
impede the emergence of collective bargaining. Though a large trade union 
movement has grown up, it is still highly divided, decentralized, and politically 
oriented. 

8. The conduct of a strike. Bernard Karsh has completed work on his 
study, The Tactics and Strategy of the Union Organizer. Data were gathered 
in the field during and immediately following a bitter four-month strike over 
the terms of an initial contract. The activities of the professona! union or- 
ganizer and his staff were examined in detail over a period of about one 
year—from the time the initial organizing occurred, through the conduct of 
the strike. In addition, data were gathered three years after the strike ended, 
with the union as a going concern. 


The study found that the strategy and tactics of union organizing and 
strike leadership are pragmatically fashioned on a day-by-day, even hour-by- 
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hour, basis by the professional organizer, who draws on a broad fund of 
practical experience gathered in a multiplicity of diverse situations. During 
the course of a strike, workers will join it for varying reasons, depending 
largely upon the quality of their relations with the in-plant leaders and with 
other peers who are union members. Moreover, when a strike is characterized 
by violence, non-strikers, and militant picketing, the substantive issues which 
brought about the strike are submerged in an effort to defend the picket line, 
which itself becomes the symbol of the union and the strike. 


Work in Progress 


1. The union business agent. Hjalmar Rosen is in the writing stage of 
his research on the role and personality characteristics of union business 
agents. Severa! articles have been submitted and accepted for publication. In 
general, it appears that it may be possible to distinguish between “successful” 
and “not successful” business agents on the basis of personality variables. 
Furthermore, it appears that the business agents’ perception of their role does 
not closely correspond to the observations made in the current literature. In 
the fall, Rosen will start a comparative study of union and management 
administrators, relying heavily on role and personality theory and methodology. 

2. Labor mobility. Under the direction of Richard C. Wilcock, field in- 
vestigation will be completed during the summer of 1956 in a study of the 
employment, unemployment, and migrant experience of almost 2,000 workers 
after the shutdown of a dom nant manufacturing firm in a community with 
chronic unemp'oyment. Of particular interest are the impact on workers 45 
and over, the phenomenon of “commuting migrants” (workers who take jobs 
outside the area but leave their families at home), and the extent of under- 
employment and unemployment among those who have remained in the com- 
munity. Data have been derived primarily from mail! questionnaires (80 per 
cent response) and 400 personal interviews. The study is being carried out 
under a contract with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In the fall, Wilcock will direct an exploratory field study of the occupational 
orientation of manual and clerical workers. Through personal interviews 
with individuals in occupations common to a variety of industries, a number 
of questions will be explored, including: Do employer and union practices 
weaken the occupational orientation of semi-skilled workers? What is the 
relative importance of attachment to place of residence (community), place 
of work (employer), and type of work (occupation)? Are there significant 
differences in the occupational orientation of manual and clerical workers? 
This study will be undertaken in cooperation with the Industrial Research Unit, 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 


2 


3. European labor relations, William H. McPherson is continuing his 
studies of labor dispute settlement and labor relations in West European 
countries, based in large measure on interviewing and observation abroad, 
supplemented by an analysis of foreign documents. He has edited a‘panel dis- 
cussion of German codetermination (/.R.R.A. Proceedings, 1955) and is writing 
an article on labor relations in Germany for a forthcoming issue of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. An analysis 
of French labor courts is also now in process. 


W. Ellison Chalmers, on a Fulbright award, has been studying the Finnish 
labor movement during the past year, with particular attention to the 1956 
general strike. 

Murray Edelman, on leave with the Bologna Center School of Advanced 
Internationa! Studies of Johns Hopkins University, has been directing research 
into the political affiliations and interest of Italian workers. 
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Ross Stagner, on a Fulbright award, has been studying union-management 
relations at the plant level in a number of Italian cities. 

4. Management wage-decision making. Solomon B. Levine is engaged in 
a study of the processes whereby management determines collective-bargaining 
wage policy. The research concerns the relationship between economic theories 
of the firm and wage determination and theories of management organization. 
Field investigations are contemplated with special reference to decision-making 
procedures in companies considered to be leaders in general wage movements. 
Collection of data will continue into 1957 and completion of the analysis is 
anticipated by the end of that year. 

5. Decision making in labor arbitration. Margaret Chandler is making 
a study of decision making in labor arbitration. The study involves a detailed 
analysis of the strategies and information structure of the arbitrator and the 
two parties in a sample of disputes. Information is being obtained largely 
through interviewing, supplemented by a limited amount of direct observation. 

6. Union-management relations at the local establishment level. Following 
up the /llini City study, Milton Derber, W. Ellison Chalmers, and Ross Stagner 
have developed a survey design for the study of union-management relations 
at the local establishment level, with particular emphasis on the manner and 
structure of accommodation, the distribution of union-management influence, 
the economic status of the parties, leadership attitudes, and the environmental 
matrix. Interviewing has been completed at 15 establishments with 200 or 
more employees in Decatur, Illinois, and 23 establishments of similar size in 
East St. Louis, Illinois, Similar studies are in process or being planned in three 
other Illinois communities by faculty members of other institutions. Two of 
the major objectives of the study are to determine empirically whether types 
of relations exist and whether communities have distinctive union-management 
climates. 


MassacHusetts INsTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SociAL SCIENCE 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 
Charles A. Myers, Director 


Research in industrial relations at MIT continues to focus on five broad 
areas: (1) the labor market and the process of wage determination; (2) 
labor-management relations, including public policy aspects; (3) patterns of 
communication within groups; (4) personnel policies and methods; and (5) 
comparative studies of industrial reletions problems in other countries. 


The Labor Market and the Process of Wage Determination 


George P. Shultz is completing his study of changes in wage levels and 
wage structures of banks and insurance companies in a large metropolitan 
area. The analysis will center on (1) company wage policies and the factors 
giving rise to them; (2) employee mobility patterns and job satisfactions; 
and (3) general labor market information about the area under study. The 
study will be completed in the fall of this year. 


Labor-Management Relations 


1. Abraham J. Siegel has concluded a survey and an evaluation of human 
relations research in industry. The study, which focuses on the role of the 
external environment in human relations research, will appear in the forth- 
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coming annual research volume published by the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association. 

2. Douglass V. Brown and Charles A. Myers are working on a short analy- 
sis of the changing industrial relations philosophy of American management 
over the past 25 years. The emphasis will be not only on published state- 
ments by employer organizations and individual managements but also on 
attitudes as indicated by changes in patterns of union-management relations. 
The study will be completed during the winter of 1956-57. 


Patterns of Communication in Groups- 


1. Herbert A. Shepard has produced several papers based on his organ- 
izational studies of research and development laboratories. These include 
“Patterns of Organization for Applied Research and Development,” Journal 
of Business, January, 1956; “Basic Research and the Social System of Pure 
Science,” Philosophy of Science, January, 1956; and “Some Social Attributes 
of Industrial Research and Development Groups,” a paper prepared for 
private circulation by the MIT Industrial Liaison Office. “Age, Creativity, 
and Group Membership,” a study of social factors in research performance, 
has been prepared for publication. During a visit to England to study the 
organization of the National Physical Laboratories, Professor Shepard pre- 
sented a paper on “Superiors and Subordinates in Research” at the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research symposium on the Direction of 
Research Establishments. 


2. Herbert A. Shepard and Warren G. Bennis have collaborated on a 
project attempting to show the consequences of training in human relations 
through the medium of group techniques. Two initial papers delineating the 
research aims have been written—one on training and one on group develop- 
ment. Some results of the research should be ready by the middle of 1957. 


8. Warren G. Bennis has published a series of articles based on a two- 
year study of a social science research organization. One, on the relationship 
between methods of financing and scientific performance, appeared in the 
August, 1956, issue of the American Sociological Review. Another, analyzing 
some barriers to effective interdisciplinary research, was published in Social 
Problems, April, 1956. Professor Bennis has followed up this emphasis on 
the organizational determinants of research effectiveness with a study on 
some individual determinants of success (measured by academic achieve- 
ment) in the career choice of engineering and science. This study, financed 
by the Sloan Research Foundation of the School of Industrial Management, 
analyzes certain salient demographic factors and psychological attributes 
which differentiate the high and low achievers in science. 

4. Douglas McGregor is continuing his research on the problems of 
selection procedures and training methods in the field of executive develop- 
ment. This three-year project is being carried out under a grant from the 
Sloan Research Foundation. 


Personnel Policies and Methods 


1. Since the Manual on the Incident Process: Case Studies in Manage- 
ment Development, by Paul Pigors, was published by the Bureau of National 
Affairs in 1955, approximately 400 companies have experimented with this 
variation of case method; 14 companies have voluntarily sent records of 
meetings held and results achieved. Professor Pigors is now evaluating 


these findings. He is also working on a set of cases involving white-collar 
personnel, 


2. Charles A. Myers and John G. Turnbull (visiting professor during 
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1955-56) completed a study on “Line and Staff in Industrial Relations,” 
based on interviews with 34 firms, principally in the Greater Boston area. 
This study, published in the Harvard Business Review, July-August, 1956, 
developed the conclusion that in some areas, particularly labor relations, the 
“staff” man frequently has considerable line authority. 

3. Howard W. Johnson’s article on “L’usage effectif du processus de 
groupe dans les situations industrielles,” appeared in the August-September, 
1955, Revue des Sciences de Homme et de Leure Applications Pratiques, 


a special issue concerned with social sciences in the United States published 
under the title Connaissance de ’Homme. 


Comparative Studies of Industrial Relations Abroad 


1. The Industrial Relations Section continues to participate with four 
other industrial relations centers (University of California, Berkeley; Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Harvard University; and Princeton University) in joint 
research on “The Labor Problem in Economic Development,” a project 
financed in part by a grant from the Ford Foundation. Professor Myers has 
been working on a monograph, growing out of his study in India during 
1954-55, of labor problems in Indian economic development. An article on 
“The Labor Problems of Rationalization: The Experience of India,” was 
published in the May, 1956, issue of the International Labour Review. As a 
part of the India project, Subbiah Kannappan has completed the first draft of 
his monograph on The Indian Trade Union Movement: An Account and an 
Analysis. Philip Kotler, after a six months’ field trip in India, is completing 
a draft of his study, “Problems of Industrial Wage Policy in India.” 


2. George B. Baldwin has been completing several monographs growing 
out of his field research in India in 1953. This material is based primarily on 
case studies of industria] growth in South India, some of which will be pub- 
lished by MIT’s Center for International Studies. 


8. Abraham J. Siegel has extended his work on the interindustry pro- 
pensity to strike to include comparative analyses of additional aspects of 
interindustry strike experience in several countries. 

4. On another phase of the interuniversity project, Mr. Siegel has been 
working on a framework within which to study the character and structure 
of labor organization. The framework is designed to permit comparative 
analysis of alternative types of labor organization and patterns of worker 
protest, and to make possible generalizations which will take account of the 


diverse environmental settings in which industrialization and the structuring 
of labor organization proceed. 


Rutcers UNIversity 
INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT AND LABOR RELATIONS 


Richard H. Wood, Director 
Jack Chernick, Chairman, Research Program 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. The Learning Process—With Applications to Workers’ Education, by 
Milton M. Schwartz, Associate Professor, Department of Psychology, and 
Irvine L. H. Kerrison, Chairman, Labor Program, Institute of Management 
and Labor Relations. Published as Bulletin No. 5 of the Institute, this study 
summarizes the key concepts of the psychology of learning and applies these 
to the particular problems which are likely to arise in workers’ education. 
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2. The Puerto Rican Worker in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, by Fred T. 
Golub. This study examines the problems of adjustment faced by Puerto Rican 
workers and other immigrant groups. Its main findings are that Puerto Ricans 
have followed the same pattern of migration as earlier immigrant groups and 
have played the same role in the labor market. As the Puerto Rican becomes 
more assimilated, his work patterns approach those of the non-Puerto Rican. 
Published by the Institute as Occasional Study No. 2. 

3. Restudy of the joint safety program of the Forstmann Woolen Company. 
In 1948, the Institute studied the safety program of the Forstmann Woolen 
Company of Passaic and Garfield, N. J., which was organized jointly by the 
company and Local 656 of the Textile Workers’ Union of America. This 
restudy program has now been re-examined in the light of changing conditions 
by Richard H. Wood and Jack Chernick. The restudy found that, despite 
important changes in personne! and severe economic setbacks in the industry, 
the joint program remains in operation and continues to have the active 
support of union and management. The restudy is to be published in the 
Institute’s series on Labor-Management Co-operation. 

4. Study of a Productivity Bonus Plan, by Thomas Q. Gilson, Chairman, 
Management Department, University College, and Myron J. Lefcowitz, Re- 
search Associate, Institute of Management and Labor Relations. This study 
of the introduction and operation of a group productivity bonus plan in a 
small ceramics plant will appear in a forthcoming issue of the Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review. The bonus plan was not successful, and the study 
indicated that among the reasons for its failure was the fact that management 
and the union were not interested in the plan as a means of cooperation, 
but rather as a vehicle for obtaining from one another concessions which they 
did not feel strong enough to pursue through collective bargaining. 

5. The Guaranteed Wage—The Economics of Opulence in Collective 
Bargaining, by Jack Chernick and Monroe Berkowitz, Associate Professor, 
Department of Economics. The main conclusion of this study was that we have 
now reached a stage of comparative “opulence” in the collective-bargaining 
sphere which makes the guaranteed wage a demand that ideally fits the union’s 
present needs for a new, politically salable, collective-bargaining proposal. 


This paper was published in Vol. XXVIII of the Journal of Business of the 
University of Chicago. 


Work in Progress 


1. Hospital study. Under a grant of the National Institute of Health, a 
study of the role of the hospital nurse is being conducted by Myron J. 
Lefcowitz in consultation with John W. Riley, Professor, Department of 
Sociology. The purpose of the study is to analyze the consequences of the 
nurse’s relationship to patients, doctors, and other hospital personnel for the 
performance of her duties. Preliminary findings indicate that the hospital and 
the hospital nurse are in a process of change which is having a significant 
impact upon traditional relationships among occupational groups in the 
hospital. Although the changes are destroying the traditiona! relationships, 
new systematic patterns which could produce stability have not developed. 
A bo Sate report on this observational phase of the study has been pre- 
pa 

2. Collective organization among public employees in New Jersey. A study 
has been started of various aspects of trade unionism among public employees 
in New Jersey. The study will examine the legal framework for collective 
action among public employees at various levels of government. It will include 
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examination of the activities of groups that are trade unions in affiliation 
and operation as well as those employee associations which are not unions in 
the commonly accepted sense of the term but nevertheless engage in discussions 
with governmental officials in.a manner akin to collective bargaining. Pre- 
liminary work is being done by George Tapper, Chairman, Public Program, 
with the assistance of Thomas Ryley, Research Assistant. 

3. Internal union administration. This proposed series of intensive case 
studies will focus on the question of how unions actually function to meet 
and solve their normal operating problems. The research will involve in- 
vestigation of the nature of the decision-making process and the structure 
of the union insofar as it affects decision making and the handling of day-to- 
day problems. An over-all attempt will be made to formulate a theory of 
union motivation and goals as reflected in the performance of trade-union 
functions. In addition, it is hoped to be able to develop material which can 
be of use in the training of union leaders. A pilot study of organizational 
activity on the district level of a large international union was completed 
recently by Charles Dempwolf, former Research Associate, and may be pub- 
lished at a later date. Additional work on this project is being done by Monroe 
Berkowitz, Mark Haskell, and Jack Chernick. 


THe Onto Strate UNIversiry 
THe Bureau or Bustness RESEARCH 
CoLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND ADMINISTRATION 


Viva Boothe, Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Personnel Management in Small Plants, by Alton W. Baker. An anal- 
ysis of prevailing personnel practices in 523 Ohio plants employing 300 or 
fewer workers. Published in the fal! of 1955. 

2. Executive Coordination and Control, hy James H. Healey. This recent- 
ly published study analyzes the means employed by chief executives to co- 
ordinate and control the work of their immediate subordinates. It embraces 
the responses of chief executives of 620 main and branch plants in Ohio. 


3. Wage Surveys and Wage lolicics in Ohio Manufacturing, by R. Stanley 
Stockton. A study of the role of wage and salary surveys in the determina- 
tion and implementation of certain wage policies of Ohio manufacturers, 
especially those that relate the wage structure to prevailing wage and salary 
rates in the labor area or industry. To be published late 1956 or early 1957. 

4. The Role of the Union Committeeman, by Glenn W. Miller and Ned 
Rosen. A study of what the union committeeman does and thinks he should 
do and of what members think the committeeman does and should do. To be 
published late 1956 or early 1957. 

5. Member participation in union decision making. An article by Glenn W. 
Miller and James Young, “The Degree of Member Participation in Local 
Union Decision Making,” was published in The American Journal of Eeo- 
nomics and Sociology, October 1955. This study of six local unions in Columbus, 
Ohio, found that local unions have a high degree of potential democracy and 
opportunity for member participation. This is used only slightly, however, 
unless some unusual or emergency situation develops. 


6. Financing Unemployment Compensation: Ohio’s Experience, by Edison 
L. Bowers, Paul G. Craig, and William Papier. In this study, the legislative 
end financial history of unemployment compensation in Ohio is reviewed to 
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establish relationships between changes in legislation in a dynamic economy 
and the cost of unemployment compensation. To be published early in 1957. 


Work in Progress 


1. The Functions and Activities of Local Union Officers in Columbus, 
Ohio, by Glenn W. Miller. This study aims to (1) develop a concept of union 
leadership; (2) examine the reasons why persons undertake the task of union 
office; and (3) isolate the demographic, cultural, or other factors that may ac- 
count for the emergence of the union leadership group. 

2. Coste of Guaranteed Annual Wage Plans, by Edison L. Bowers, Paul 
G. Craig, William E. Schle.Jer, and others. (A continuing series of studies.) 

8. The Integration of Guaranteed Annual Wage Plans with Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, by Edison L. Bowers, Paul G. Craig, William E. Schlen- 


der, Truly Kincey, and others. (A continuing study with no definite comple- 
tion date.) 


THE PERSONNEL RESEARCH BoarD 
Carroll L. Shartle, Chairman 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Methods in the Study of Administrative Leadership, by Ralph M. 
Stogdill and Carroll L. Shartle. This manual describes the questionnaires, 
rating scales, checklists, and other methods which were designed for use 
in the Ohio Leadership Studies. Data on reliability and validity of the vari- 
ous methods, and directions for administering and scoring are included. 

2. Patterns of Administrative Performance, by Ralph M. Stogdill, Carroll 
L. Shartle, and others. This study is based primarily on the data obtained 
from 470 Navy officers who occupy 45 differentiated positions in 47 organ- 
izations. Performance was found to vary according to type of position as 
well as type of organization. Similarities and differences in performance 
among administrators of four business and four Naval organizations are 
reported. 

3. Leadership and Perceptions of Organization, by Ellis L. Scott. In this 
study of enlisted men aboard submarines, each man’s perception of the struc- 
ture of his unit of organization was compared with the organization chart. 
It was found that the status of peers was perceived less accurately than 
that of superiors or subordinates. Morale, but not effectiveness, was found 
to be higher in those units in which organization structure was perceived 
more accurately. 

4. A Predictive Study of Administrative Work Patterns, by Ralph M. 
Stogdill, Carroll L. Shartle, Ellis L. Scott, Alvin E. Coons, and William E. 
Jaynes. Twenty Navy officers were studied before and after being trans- 
ferred to new positions. The 20 officers whom they were to replace were also 
studied. It was found that some forms of administrative performance can be 
predicted as accurately from the scores of the previous occupant of the job 
as from the scores of the transferee. 

5. Leadership and Its Effects Upon the Group, by Donald T. Campbell. 
This monograph, based on the study of a squadron of submarines, is con- 
cerned with the effects of leadership upon group performance and morale. 
A wide variety of criterion scores, including some 60 measures of effectiveness 
and morale for ships and for units of organization within ships, are analyzed 


and related to measures of leadership among commissioned and non-com- 
missioned personnel. 
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6. Group Dimensions: A Manual for their Measurement, by John K. 
Hemphill. Describes a set of scales for the measurement of 13 different 
dimensions of social groups. Normative data derived from the study of a 
wide variety of groups, as well as data on the reliability and validity of the 
scales, are presented. 

7. Leadership and the Structure of Personal Interaction, by Ralph M. 
Stogdill. This monograph comprises (1) a sociometric study of personal 
interaction in organizations of various sizes, and (2) a study of responsibility- 
authority relationships between superiors and subordinates in large and small 
organizations. The study indicates that the performance, interactions, respon- 
sibility, and authority of superiors exert a direct effect upon the performance 
and interactions of subordinates. To be published in late 1956 or early 1957. 


8. Leadership and Role Expectations, by Ralph M. Stogdill, Ellis L. Scott, 
and William E. Jaynes. To be published in late 1956 or early 1957. In this 
study of a large research organization, 57 civilian and military administrators 
were asked to describe what they do and what they ought to do on 45 items of 
work performance, leader behavior, responsibility, and authority. The data 
are analyzed in terms of relationships between expectations and perform- 
ance, as well as in terms of discrepancies between expectations and per- 
formance. 

3. Leader Behavior: Its Description and Measurement, by Ralph M. Stog- 
dill and Alvin E. Coons, Editors. A collection of papers by staff members of 
the Ohio Leadership Studies. The papers describe the development, analysis, 
and application of a set of items devised for the description of leader behavior 
of business executives, foremen, teachers, college administrators, Air Force 
and Navy officers. To be published in late 1956 or early 1957. 


University OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Arthur M. Ross, Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Work and Authority in Industry: Ideologies of Management in the 
Course of Industrialization, by Reinhard Bendix. This comparative study of 
the ideological justifications offered by industrialists and their spokesmen for 
their exercise of authority over the worker is concerned with the early period 
of industrialization in England and Russia, the bureaucratization of industry, 
and managerial ideologies and the organization of industry in contemporary 
America and a Russian satellite country (East Germany). The book was pub- 
lished in May, 1956. 

2. Economic Backwardness and Economic Growth, by Harvey Leibenstein. 
Like the Bendix study, this study was conducted as part of an interuniversity 
research project. It is an attempt to work out a generalized theory of economic 
development which will explain both economic backwardness and economic 
growth. 

3. The Aged im an Industrial Society. Two of the volumes emerging from 
this five-year study have been accepted for publication by the University of 
California Press and will appear about the end of this year. They are: The 
Economic Status of the Aged, by Peter O. Steiner and Robert Dorfman, and 
Retirement Policy Under Social Security, by Wilbur J. Cohen. 


4. West Coast Collective Bargaining Series, edited by Clark Kerr and 
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Curtis Aller (a series of 10 short monographs on West Coast collective-bar- 
gaining systems). Publication of the series began in the spring of 1955 and 
is now nearly completed. 

In addition, the results of other Institute research projects have been re- 
ported in articles included in the Institute reprint series. Among other pub- 
lications which have recently been sent to the press are the Proceedings of a 
conference on Labor-Management Statistics, held at Asilomar, California, in 
the spring of 1955. 


Work in Progress 


1. The Aged in an Industrial Society. The remaining volumes emerging 
from this study are nearing completion and most of them will be published 
in 1957. They include (1) Old Age and Political Behavior: A Case Study, by 
Frank A. Pinner, Paul Jacobs, and Philip Selznick; (2) The Older Industrial 
Worker, by G. Hamilton Crook; (3) Social and Psychological Aspects of 
Aging and Retirement, by Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Suzanne Reichard, Florine 
Livson, and Paul Petersen; (4) Union Policy and the Older Worker, by Melvin 


K. Bers; and (5) Employer Policy and the Older Worker, by Margaret S. 
Gordon. 


2. The Employment Problems of Older Women, by Emily H. Huntington. 


This study will form a sequel to the five-year study of Aging in an Industrial 
Society. 


3. The Impact of Collective Bargaining on Personnel Management, a study 
being undertaken for the Institute by Professor Orme W. Phelps of Claremont 
Men’s College. 


4. The External Wage Structure, by Arthur M. Ross, and Trade Unionism 
and Distributive Shares, by Clark Kerr. (These studies will form two chapters 
in The Reformulation of Wage Theory, which is being edited by Professors 
Taylor of Pennsylvania and Pierson of Swarthmore.) 


5. Health and Welfare Plans Under Collective Bargaining, by Joseph W. 
Garbarino. An analysis and an evaluation of the experience of selected unions 
in the San Francisco Bay area. 


6. Migration and Job Security, by Margaret S. Gordon and Ann McCorry. 
A study of the factors that influenced the decisions of the workers in a large 
plant in the San Francisco Bay area to accept or reject transfer when the 
plant discontinued production. 


7. Studies in Social Mobility, by Reinhard Bendix and Seymour M. Lipset. 
This volume will bring together the articles based on the Oakland mobility 
survey which have already appeared in the Institute reprint series, as well 
as some previously unpublished articles. 


8. The Labor Problem in Economic Development, an interuniversity project 
involving a comparative appraisal of the relationships between industrializa- 
tion, managerial leadership, and the wage-earning groups in selected coun- 
tries throughout the world. Clark Kerr is directing the Institute’s work on 
this project, which consists of the following individual studies (in addition 
to those already completed): (1) Industrialization and the Labor Movement 
in Germany, by Clark Kerr and Reinhard Bendix; (2) Industrialization and 
the Labor Movement in Japan, by Robert Scalapino; and (3) Industrial De- 
velopment in Certain Underdeveloped Countries, by Clark Kerr. A number of 
articles reporting on various aspects of this project have appeared in the 
Institute reprint series. 

9. Indian Unioniem and Labor Relations, by Van D. Kennedy. This study, 
which is based on the results of research conducted by Professor Kennedy dur- 
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ing a 17-month period in India in 1953-54 under a Fulbright research grant, 
will be completed in 1957. 


University or Catrrornia, Los ANGELES 
INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


George H. Hildebrand, Acting Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. The older worker. A study, by Robert F. Smith and Evelyn Baran, of 
the employment of older workers in the Los Angeles metropolitan area and of 
employment policies and practices affecting them. Undertaken in cooperation 
with the California State Department of Employment, this was part of a re- 
search project covering seven metropolitan areas in the United States spon- 
sored by the U. S. Department of Labor. The purpose was to appraise the 
extent and nature of the manpower reserves in the nation’s older workers 
and to secure information on the means by which these workers can make the 
most effective contribution to the labor force. 


2. Two articles by George H. Hildebrand—‘“‘The Postwar Italian Economy: 
Achievements, Problems, and Prospects’ and “The Italian Parliamentary 
Survey of Unemployment.” These are related to a larger investigation of the 
Italian economy, centering on wages and employment and initiated during 
residence in Italy in 1952-1953. 

3. Rehabilitation under Workmen’s Compensation in California, by Lisbeth 
Bamberger. An evaluation of existing facilities and arrangements in Cali- 
fornia for rehabilitating the industrially injured. 


4. Managing the Managers, by Melville Dalton. This study analyzes the 
results of an attempt by a corporation to impose a cost control on the execu- 
tives of one of its branch plants. 


5. The Uses of the Past in Arbitration, by Benjamin Aaron. A discussion 


of some of the uses and abuses of past practice in arbitration. 

6. Health Insurance: Group Coverage in Industry, by Richard N. Baisden 
and John Hutchinson. This pamphlet deals with the recent growth of volun- 
tary health insurance plans, the types of plans, the effectiveness they have 
demonstrated, and the challenging issues they raise for the future. 


Work in Progress 


1. Health Insurance Coverage for Retired Workers, by Richard N. Baisden. 
This study will attempt to answer the following specific questions: (1) To 
what extent do insuring organizations presently make provision for retired 
workers to obtain health insurance coverage or to retain coverage previously 
provided under group contracts where they worked? (2) How does the in- 
cidence of sickness in groups over age 65 compare with that of the whole 
population? (3) How far does the older age group require more medical, aur- 
gical, and hospital services, with a consequent increase in the cost of providing 
them with insurance? (4) What are the most practical ways of providing 
coverage for retired persons? 

2. Impact of the Federal Loyalty-Security Program upon Unions, by Ben- 
jamin Aaron, with Leo Bromwich. An investigation of the impact of the 
federal loyalty-security program upon the legal status, interna! affairs, and 
collective bargaining policies of unions. The study will be based almost en- 
tirely upon published official sources, such as statutes, administrative orders 
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and rulings, judicial decisions, union publications, and collective bargaining 
agreements. There will be some interviewing. Projected completion date, 
end of 1956. 

3. Employment Relations and the Law. Mr. Aaron is supervising the edit- 
ing of this book compiled by a group of teachers and practitioners of labor 
law. It is a companion volume to Labor Relations and the Law, prepared by 
Robert E. Mathews and Associates (1953). 

4. B. F. Goodrich Umpire System. Mr. Aaron is co-author of this chapter 
in a volume on labor-management umpire systems, preparation of which is 
being sponsored by the National Academy of Arbitrators. 


5. Postwar Italian Economy, by George H. Hildebrand. A study of wages 
and employment in postwar Italy. Tentative completion date, fall of 1956. 

6. Economic Effects of Unioniem, by George H. Hildebrand. This study is 
being prepared for inclusion in a survey volume to be published by the Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association. 

7. A History of American Labor, 1929-1941, by Irving Bernstein, with Paul 
Bullock, Jr. Work continues on this comprehensive study of the developments 
affecting labor in this critical period. Much of the research is completed and 
writing is under way. 

8. Social Problems of Industrial Reorganization, by Melville Dalton. A 
study of the social effects of moving a firm’s three separate plants to a new 
site under one roof. The problem is to follow the effect on unique practices 
developed in the separate plants, and to trace the steps in the framework of 
a developing bureaucracy. Tentative completion date, mid-1957. 


9. A Study of Executive Behavior in Several Firms, by Melville Dalton. A 
monograph to be completed in 1957. 


Human Relations Research Group 


1. Evaluation of Sensitivity Training Programs, directed by Irving R. 
Weschler. During the past few years members of the Institute’s Human Rela- 
tions Research Group, headed by Robert Tannenbaum, have conducted a num- 
ber of human relations training programs designed to help people become 
more effective by giving them both understanding and skills in interpersonal 
relations. Currently, two studies are under way intended to measure the im- 
pact of the programs. The first measures changes in the trainees along a 
number of dimensions of psychological and behavioral effectiveness. The second 
is more clinically oriented and utilizes the services of a trained observer who 
watches a number of trainers in action and interviews them after each session 
concerning those incidents which he considers critical. 


2. Interpersonal Influence and the Nursing Function, by Craig MacAndrew 
and Genevieve Rogge Meyer. This is a three-year undertaking financed by a 
grant from the U. S. Public Health Service. The purpose is to assess the 
human relations implications for the nursing profession of the massive tech- 
nological and organizational changes occurring in the modern hospital. The 
study will examine such interpersonal aspects as social sensitivity, influence 
(leadership), and behavioral flexibility, both separately and as they relate to 
the “social climate” of the hospital. The Teaching Hospital of the UCLA 
Medical Center is, at least initially, the locus of data collection. 

8. The Use of Organizational Chart Drawings as a Projective Indicator of 
Personality and Attitude toward Organization, by Fred Massarik, Kaj Loh- 
mann, and Carolyn Staats. As part of the Group’s program on methodological 
research, an investigation has been made concerning the relationship between 
perception of an organizationa) structure, as indicated by free-hand drawings 
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of an organizational chart, and the subject’s position in the hierarchy, his 
anxieties, and his personality structure. Preliminary findings indicate that 
high authoritarianism as measured by the California F-scale is correlated 
with a more constricted view of the organization. Attempts by a number of 
judges to predict anxiety and authoritarianism on the basis of the organiza- 
tional chart drawings proved unsuccessful. However, further research is 
under way to specify cues that might facilitate the prediction of such per- 
sonality factors from chart drawings. 

4. Cultural and Interpersonal Factors in the Specification of Social Sen- 
sitivity, by Fred Massarik. In an investigation conducted in a variety of 
groups, including classes and social agency professional staffs, further at- 
tempts have been made to specify the nature of social sensitivity. The study 
focuses particularly on the impact of understanding the cultural or subcul- 
tural behavior patterns on the effectiveness of individual behavior prediction. 
Tentatively, the findings suggest that persons who rank highest in social and 
cultural sensitivity and those who rank lowest tend to be perceived as less 
interpersonally effective than those who occupy median positions. 


PriNCETON UNIVERSITY 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 


Frederick Harbison, Director 


The Section’s current research program is concerned with the following 
four areas of investigation: (1) Managerial development and economic growth 


in the United States; (2) the problems and practices of maturing unions; 
(3) the labor problems and practices of American corporations operating 
abroad; and (4) research on labor problems in various foreign countries. 


Projects Recently Completed 


During the past year, the following studies were completed and published 
by the Section: Adjustments to Labor Shortages, by Richard A. Lester; Union 
Strike Votes, by Herbert S. Parnes; and Disability Retirement in Industrial 
Pension Plans, by W. Michael Blumenthal. 


Work in Progress 


1. Managerial growth. A study of the utilization of supervisory, adminis- 
trative, and technical resources in relation to other human resources, entitled 
Managerial Growth Since World War II, has been undertaken by Frederick 
H. Harbison and C. Edward Weber. This is the first of a number of studies 
planned by the Section, exploring the relationship between managerial devel- 
opment and economic growth in the United States. In the first report, develop- 
ments in six companies of the oil, steel, chemical, textile, and food industries 
were studied. The research included statistical analyses of the companies’ 
changing pattern of employment as wel! as interviews with company execu- 
tives on the reasons for the changes. The purpose of the study is to deter- 
mine what functions are becoming more management-intensive and whether 
management-intensive functions are growing faster than those characterized 
as labor-intensive. 


2. Problems and practices of maturing unions. Professor Richard A. Lester 
is continuing his study of the problems and practices of maturing unions and 
their effect on the process of collective bargaining and bargaining strategy. 
The research involves interviewing unions and management in the United 
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States and in various foreign countries. He is attempting to develop some 
theoretical understanding of the patterns of development of the policies of 
maturing unions and to relate them to industrial relations changes. During 
the spring semester, he conducted interviews along these lines in England and 
Sweden. 


3. Labor problems and practices of American corporations operating 
abroad. Dr. W. Michael Biumenthal has begun a two-year study of the foreign 
operat.ons of a number of United States companies. His projected research 
will be concerned with an analysis of the types of manpower problems an 
American company faces abroad and with an evaluation of the manner in 
which companies have attempted to solve these problems. The study will 
utilize the available literature on labor and manpower conditions in foreign 
countries and will be supplemented by extensive field work in the United 
States and abroad. 

4. Labor problems in foreign countries. Princeton is now one of the par- 
ticipants (along with Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
University of Chieago, and the University of California) in the interuniver- 
sity study of labor problems in economic development. Projects in the course 
of preparation are as follows: (a) Labor Problems in the Economic Develop- 
ment of Modern Egypt, a study of management organization, labor unionism, 
and current government labor legislation which will be finished next year by 
Frederick Harbison and lbraham A. Ibrahim. (b) The Managerial Elite in 
Western Germany. This is an analysis of the organization, ideology, and prac- 
tices of business management, now being completed by Heinz Hartman. (c) 
Experience with Co-determination in the German Steel Industry, by Dr. W. 
Michae! Blumenthal. This study analyzes the process of decision making on 
company boards where labor and management are equally represented. The 
impact of co-determination on labor costs, productivity, labor policies, per- 
sonnel practices, and industrial climate in the plants is also taken up. The 
research for this report has included interviews with company and union offi- 
cials in the various companies and an analysis of company and government 
statistics. 

Other projects in early stages include a historical comparative analysis of 
labor protest in the steel industry in Russia, Germany, France, England, and 
the United States, by Gaston Rimlinger; and a study of labor problems in 
Soviet Russia by Professor Warren Eason. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT 


John F. Mee, Chairman 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Human Relations in Business, by Professor Keith Davis. This study 
presents a conceptual framework for managers to analyze human relations 
problems in business. It discusses how they can apply different human rela- 
tions practices, such as participation, group dynamics, job enlargement, and 
counseling. The accompanying cases are based on field research. The manu- 
script has been completed and the book is scheduled for publication in Feb- 
ruary, 1957. 


2. Reeruiting and Training Practices of Firms Establishing Branch Plants 
in the South, by Professor Costic Roman. Field work and a questionnaire 
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were used in this study, which found that very few firms in the sample used 
modern personnel practices. In general, recruiting and training were done 
in a haphazard, non-professional way contrary to the modern personnel prae- 
tices that these large, multi-plant firms are presumed to have. 


Work in Progress 


1. The Relations of Personnel Practices and Employee Morale in Hospitals, 
by Professor William T. Blomquist. Based upon case study. Completion sched- 
uled in autumn, 1957. 

2. A Human Relations Training Course for Middle Management, by Pro- 
fessor William G. Scott. This course is designed to present human relations 
“core areas” to managers by the conference method. Field tests will be made 
in autumn, 1956. Completion scheduled in 1957. 

3. Use of Committees at the Foreman Level in Industry, by Professor Wil- 
mar F. Bernthal. Field work on this study, which is supported by a grant 
from the Ford Foundation, will be carried out in 1956-57. The project is 
scheduled for completion by the fall of 1957. 


University or CHICAGO 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER 
Robert K. Burns, Director 


Work in Progress 


1. Administrative behavior. Research in progress is aimed primarily toward 
establishing sets of descriptive and explanatory propositions regarding (a) 
the types of decision situations encountered at the various executive or ad- 
ministrative levels; (b) the intellectual and emotional requisites which enable 
an individual to function adequately at various positions; and (c) the tech- 
niques and methods used by executives in handling these situations. Special 
attention is being directed toward the influence of “interna! politics,” and 
skills for effective functioning in this area. 


Observations in several companies and a survey of the biographical litera- 
ture concerning prominent leaders of all times are the major methods being 
used. In addition to the theoretical results, specific sets of techniques for 
dealing with decision situations will be developed. 


The recent article by Martin and Strauss, “Patterns of Mobility Within 
Industrial Organizations” (Journal of Business, April, 1956), is based on a 
part of this research, and a forthcoming article on overcommunication covers 
another aspect. The director of this research project is Norman H. Mertin, 
Assistant Professor in the School of Business and member of the Committee 
on Human Development. 


2. Criteria of aging. Under a two-year grant from the National Institute 
of Mental Health, an interdisciplinary research project is being carried out 
to develop objective measures of aging and to relate these to productivity on 
the job. Comparable data on sample groups of matched pairs of employees in 
the 40-45 and 60-65 age groups in five companies are being studied. It is 
intended to develop physical, psychological, occupational, and social measures 
which can be standardized by age and used to implement a flexible policy of 
retirement. 

The research team consists of Emmett B. Bay and Bertha Klein of the 
School of Medicine, Ward C. Halstead of the Department of Psychology and 
the School of Medicine, and Robert K. Burns of the School of Business and 
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Industrial Relations Center, all of the University of Chicago; and Robert W. 
Kleemeier, Director of the Moosehaven Research Laboratory, Orange Park, 
Florida. Leonard Z. Breen, Department of Sociology and Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Chicago, is director of the project. 

8. Identifying creative talent. This is a joint research project with the 
University of North Carolina and the General Motors Corporation. Measures 
for identifying the creative, imaginative, inventive individual are now being 
tested on matched groups of known creative and non-creative groups. 

4. Attitude research. A factor analysis of the Employee Inventory has 
been completed and will be published in the coming year. This factor study 
of a sample of 400 employee groups from almost all types of industry and 
covering a total of more than 10,000 employees is based on 30 items selected 
on the basis of previous factor studies of category scores and is the largest 
factor study undertaken on the Employee Inventory to date. The results con- 
firm the hypothesis of five basic factorings in employee morale. 

Methodological studies have included a study of survey construction, using 
a thematic scheme for each of several categories. Statistical analysis of a 
limited amount of data reveals the necessity for rigorous definition of themes 
which are mutually exclusive. In addition, a standard methodology has been 
developed for construction of attitude surveys of the type now used. A series 
of statistical and logical steps has been constructed for analysis of item and 
category scores. 

5. Leadership and organizational functioning. A new instrument, the 
Leadership Inventory, has been developed by C. W. Nelson, to measure four 
key patterns of leadership and five major categories of leadership practices. 
An analysis of the use of quantitative measures of organizational effectiveness 
and leadership style and the methods which might be used for general improve- 
ment of organizational functioning is being undertaken by Wallace G. 
Lonergan. 

6. White-collar employees and unionization. The three volumes of this 
study are now being revised and prepared for publication by the University 
of Chicago Press. They include a general study of salaried employees and 
unionism, a volume of cases studied in transportation, insurance, banking, 
ete., and an extensive study of unionism in retailing. 

7. The American worker as a union member. Revisions of a book, based on 
this three-year study directed by Joel Seidman, are currently in progress and 
publication is expected by early 1958. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Thomas L. Whisler has under way a research project on the organizational 
role of the “assistant to.” This study will explore (1) the ways in which a 
personal assistant is used by an executive as an aid in decision making; (2) 
the effect of the “assistant to” upon the rest of the organization; and (3) the 
personal risks and rewards inherent in the job. The measuring instruments 


for this study have been pre-tested in one company, in anticipation of initiating 
the full-scale study in the near future. 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Morris I. Stein is directing a study of the social and psychological factors 
associated with the creativity of scientific research personnel. Begun about four 
years ago under the sponsorship of the Research Division of Armour and 
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Company, and later supported by the National Institute of Mental Health, 
Public Health Service, it is now being sponsored by the Committee on Person- 
nel of the Industrial Research Institute. 

The purpose of this research program is to provide an understanding of the 
various factors involved in the creative research project. It differs from other 
studies in that it combines study both of the individual scientist and of the 
environment in which he works. To date, three industrial organizations have 
been studied and it is contemplated that about six more will be covered before 
the project is complete. 


University or BUFFALO 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Joseph Shister, Chairman 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. The Set-up Man: A Case Study of Organizational Change, by George 
Strauss. An analysis of the impact of organizational change on certain com- 
ponents of interpersonal relations in the plant. Published in Human Organ- 
ization. 

2. Control by the Membership in the Building Trades Unions, by George 
Strauss. An analysis of the “degree of democracy” in local building trades 
unions in a large metropolitan center. Published in American Journal of 
Sociology, May, 1956. 

3. Representation in the Railroad Industry, by Jacob J. Kaufman. A study 
of the policies and procedures in representation elections on the railroads. 
Published in Labor Law Journal, July, 1955. 

4. Unresolved Problems and New Paths for American Labor, by Joseph 
Shister. An analysis of some of the “newer” directions of the American labor 
movement. Published in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April, 1956. 


Work in Progress 


The various research projects reported in the November, 1955, issue of 
PERSONNEL are still continuing. 


New Yorx UNIversity 
INSTITUTE OF LABOR RELATIONS AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Lois MacDonald, Director of Research 


The research activities of the Institute for the academic year, 1955-56, were 
concentrated on a study of the grievance process in the New York City transit 
system which, like those in most large urban centers, is faced with economic 
pressures growing out of declining traffic and reduced operating revenues, 
following the movement of populations to suburban communities and the in- 
creased use of automobiles. Additional complications are presented by the city’s 
size and its peculiar geographical characteristics. 

Further, the transit system in New York City is a mixture of public and 
private enterprise. Employees on the public lines are under civil service regu- 
lations and under New York law are prohibited from striking. Private bus 
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employees engaged in identical work have no such restriction. There are two 
unions which negotiate with both public and private operators. Therefore, there 
are two separate grievance procedures. 

Some form of collective bargaining in the private section has existed since 
the mid-thirties. That in the public section is of more recent origin, owing to 
the fact that the predecessors of the present Transit Authority took the posi- 
tion that a public agency could not properly conclude contracts with a trade 
union. However, the present agency does conclude such agreements, though 
it does not permit a union shop. 

Against this background, in which labor relations have often been chaotic, 
the study presents an analysis of the several grievance processes—their struc- 
tures, the nature and volume of grievances, the role of the impartial arbi- 
trators, and the attitudes of the parties. 

Sources for the study include the reports of fact-finding committees, usually 
set up at times of impending strikes; the report and records of the private 
impartial chairman; summary reports of the volume of cases supplied by the 
Transit Authority; and the files of The New York Times. The most essential 
information was secured through personal interviews with representatives of 
the management groups, the unions, and a group of other persons who have, 
or have had, significant contacts with the labor-relations aspects of the in- 
dustry. 

The study concludes that the grievance procedure in both public and private 
operations is generally satisfactory to the parties involved. Communication 
channels are open and are in frequent use. A certain amount of conflict arises 
but rarely gets out of hand. Reasons for the evolution from relative chaos to 
stable conditions were found to be: (1) Continuous relations between the par- 
ties, which lead usually to more cooperative attitudes on both sides; (2) the 
evolution of a workable mechanical structure, accompanied by an increased 
interest in making it effective; (3) changes in personnel and labor policy of 
the Transit Authority, including the activities of its labor relations specialists, 
as affecting the public lines; (4) the settlement, at least for the period covered 
by the study, of the long-standing controversy over union representation on 
the public lines; (5) the more effective discipline exerted by the unions to 
force the use of the grievance procedure instead of job action; and (6) the 
influence of the impartial chairmen. 

The study was made under the general supervision of Lois MacDonald, 
Director of Research, assisted by Peter Freund and Bruno Stein, Research 
Fcllows of the Institute. It will be published in the early fall as a part of the 
proceedings of New York University’s ninth annual Labor Conference. 





AMA OFFICE MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The AMA Office Management Conference, which will feature a 
number of papers of special interest to personnel executives, will be held 


Monday through Wednesday, October 15-17, at the Sheraton-Astor 
Hotel, New York City. 
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INDUSTRIAL WAGE AND SALARY 
CONTROL. By Robert W. Gilmour. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1956. 261 pages. $7.50. 


Reviewed by David W. Belcher* 


This book is improperly titled. As 
the author explains in the preface, it is 
primarily concerned with the develop- 
ment, installation, and administration 
of point job-evaluation plans. Wage 
and salary control requires much more 
than job evaluation, as the author 
realizes. 

Although the author does not desig- 
nate his audience, he is obviously not 
writing for students. The fact that he 
does not define such terms as “rate 
ranges” and “key jobs” suggests that 
he is addressing practitioners; and his 
brief discussion of establishing rate 
ranges and labor grades and conduct- 
ing wage surveys assumes also some 
competence in the field on the part of 
the reader. 

The greatest contribution of the book 
is found in Chapter 4, which covers 
the statistical weighting of factors and 
degrees. This meets a requirement of 
some union critics of job evaluation— 
that the plan be rooted in the existing 
wage structure and that the factor 
weights used be those which have ruled 


* Professor of Commerce, University of Wis 
consin. 


in the past. However, despite Mr. Gil- 
mour’s elaborate attempts to present a 
lucid, step-by-step description of the 
weighting process, a reader unschooled 
in statistics is likely to find himself in 
deep water. It would have helped, for 
example, if the author had provided 
a simple, non-technical explanation of 
why the factor contributions derived 
from multiple correlation indicate that 
certain factors should be given more 
or less weight. 

Another of the book’s contributions 
is the section in Chapter 8 on present- 
ing job evaluation programs to man- 
agement. The illustrations should be 
extremely helpful to those faced with 
the task of explaining job evaluation 
and its purpose to management per- 
sonnel. 

Somewhat disconcerting, however, is 
the author’s apparent implication that 
labor costs and wage costs are identi- 
cal. Labor costs, as the term is usually 
employed, refer to labor costs per unit 
and depend upon both wage costs and 
productivity. Failure to recognize that 
wage costs are only one of the vari- 
ables making up labor costs tends to 
label wage and salary administrators 
as unrealistic. At least a mention of 
the necessity of controlling unit labor 
costs in Chapter 9 would have helped. 

The sections on control in Chapter 
9 contain some good material. The 
wage and salary administrator will find 
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the list of periodic reports on page 220 
useful. The author could have improved 
his material, however, by tighter or- 
ganization and a less rambling ap- 
proach. A number of assertions which 
would seem to require documentation 
appear. For example, the statement on 
merit rating (page 198) might depend 
on the rating device. Again, the 
author’s apparent disapproval of per- 
centage increases not only is not shared 
by other authors in this field; it also 
seems to deny acceptance of the logic 
of job evaluation. 

An example of the author’s tendency 
to ramble is the material on GAW and 
work scheduling. While he presents 
some interesting thoughts, their relation 
to the material under discussion is not 
clear. Also his suggestions for improv- 
ing present GAW plans would seem to 
discourage company employment sta- 
bilization efforts, one of the primary 
advantages he offers for his work- 
scheduling ideas. 

On the other hand, he offers some 
good ideas for developing staffing 
standards on salaried jobs (pages 209- 
217), though his implication that job 
budgets are seldom available on sala- 
ried jobs is too strong. A number of 
organizations have developed and used 
such staffing standards and job budgets 
for years, and less complicated methods 
of establishing standards have in fact 
been offered elsewhere. 

For that matter, in a number of 
places in the book, the author uses cor- 
relation coefficients when simpler, more 
direct, and more familiar methods 
would work just as well. For example, 
in selecting typical jobs, he suggests 
computing a correlation coefficient be- 
tween the number of jobs selected on 
each rate and the number of persons 
receiving these rates. It would seem 
that a simple tabulation would achieve 
the same result. However, if the au- 
thor’s aim was to show the use of sta- 
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tistical methods in job evaluation, he 
has achieved it. 

Wage and salary administrators with 
some proficiency in statistics will find 
this book useful, especially in develop- 
ing factor and degree weights. Those 
without statistical literacy might well 
refer to Chapter 8 when faced with the 
task of presenting a job evaluation pro- 
gram to management. This latter fea- 
ture alone may justify the book’s pur- 
chase. 


TESTED TECHNIQUES OF PERSON. 
NEL SELECTION. By Robert N. 
McMurry. The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chi- 
cago 40, Ill. 1955. 333 pages in- 
cluding exhibits. $20.00. 


Reviewed by Milton M. Mandell* 


This manual summarizes in outstand- 
ing fashion the knowledge that has 
been gained in the area of personnel 
selection during the past 20 years. 

Dr. McMurry properly points out 
that the systematic methods he de- 
scribes aid not only in better initial 
selection but also in proper placement 
and in the utilization of marginal 
workers. While these methods would 
be beyond the grasp of a personnel 
clerk and at too low a level for a 
trained psychologist, the manual offers 
valuable material for employment 
specialists between these two extremes. 
Though much of the material is not 
new, the systematic organization and 
completeness of presentation are unique. 

As could be expected from the au- 
thor’s previous writings, he places most 
emphasis on the patterned interview 
and the checking of references by tele- 
phone as evaluation methods. Never- 
theless, his approach is comprehensive, 
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and the need for adequate job specifi- 
cations, adequate recruiting, and ade- 
quate testing is properly stressed. The 
form used for “man” specifications is 
unusually inclusive and recognizes, as 
do other sections of the manual, find- 
ings from clinical and social psy- 
chology. 

Especially valuable are the complete 
case records—of which the manual pro- 
vides several examples. These can be 
used to train employment specialists in 
the analysis of information—though it 
should not be overlooked that similar 
practice is needed in the equally im- 
portant and complementary phase of 
obtaining the information itself. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY FOR 
LEADERSHIP. By Donald A. Laird 
and Eleanor C. Laird. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, 1956. 
226 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph V. Gallagher* 


A well-written book describing and 
evaluating the results of recent re- 
search in the fields of human relations 
and group dynamics would be wel- 
come to most personnel practitioners. 
The authors of The New Psychology 
for Leadership would seem to have had 
this as one of their aims. That a great 
deal of work went into the prepara- 
tion is apparent on every page. The 
difficulty seems to be that the book 
was designed to serve many purposes, 
and unfortunately doesn’t quite hit it 
off with any. 


The publisher's blurb suggests that 
this is a self-help book. “Here’s how 
to improve your personal leadership 
in the newer light of group dynamics 
and human relations,” it says. “This 
wealth of down-to-earth guidance based 
on scientific research can help you 
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step up the efficiency of your super- 
visory methods.” In fact, the book is 
a “review of the literature” written in 
relatively simple language. The text is 
so structured as to report research re- 
sults in support of each of six tech- 
niques which, on the blurb, are called 
“the six major functions of the suc- 
cessful leader,” but which, in two al- 
most identical “chartoons” in the book, 
are referred to as the methods of suc- 
cessful leaders. 

Throughout the book, the basic 
studies are referred to repeatedly, usual- 
ly in a digest form which includes the 
author’s name, some detail of the study, 
and a number designating the reference. 
Primarily for this reason, the book is 
extremely difficult to read. An idea of 
the resulting complications can be 
gained from the fact that in 205 pages 
of text, there are 210 numerical refer- 
ences to one or more of the 130 studies 
indexed in the detailed bibliography. 
In addition, 44 “chartoons” are inter- 
spersed throughout the text, not al- 
ways in the most appropriate places. 

The book cannot conscientiously be 
recommended as a self-help book; but 
pending the publication of a better-or- 
ganized report on recent research 
studies in this area, its detailed bibliog- 
raphy and useful index make it of value 
for reference purposes. 

The New Psychology for Leadership 
raises a fundamental problem. How 
useful is, or can such a book be? Is 
it really fair to hold it out as offering 
some help to people employed as super- 
visors? To put the question another 
way, is it possible for a normal in- 
dividual to make himself a better super- 
visor, solely as the result of reading a 
book ? 

By following the explicit directions 
in a technical do-it-yourself publication, 
the amateur may achieve with practice 
a certain degree of skill in the per- 
formance of manual tasks. But leader- 
ship and human relations are not in 
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this category. Undoubtedly a super- 
visor with training and practice over 
a period of time can become more apt 
in the practice of human relations and 
can improve his ability to supervise. 
On the other hand, for him to attempt, 
without guidance and assistance, to 
apply in his own special work environ- 
ment principles extracted from studies 
made elsewhere could have just the 
opposite effect. 

The Lairds are to be congratulated 
for their attempt to popularize the re- 
sults of recent research projects in 
these very important fields. No fault 
can be found with the methods of suc- 
cessful leaders which they advocate. 
Unfortunately, there are instances 
where different studies appear to es- 
tablish somewhat contradictory princi- 
ples, and the authors at best suggest 
that the contradiction is more appar- 
ent than real. The supervisor who 
needs help would have to overcome 
too many obstacles to get it from 
this book. 


DEVELOPING PEOPLE IN INDUS- 
TRY: Principles and Methods of Train- 
ing. By Douglas H. Fryer, Mortimer 
R. Feinberg, and Sheldon S. Zalkind. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1956. 
210 pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Charles B, Hedrich® 


The authors of this book are man- 
agement consultants who have assisted 
several companies in establishing train- 
ing programs. Developing People in 
Industry presents in generalized form 
the training manuals developed for 
these programs, with some additions 
for a broader audience. 

This characteristic accounts for the 


—_—_— 


* Associate Director, Industrial Relations Di- 
vision, The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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specific nature of the book’s contribu- 
tion to the training field. Training 
manuals contain in condensed form the 
specific training philosophy and meth- 
ods endorsed by the particular com- 
pany; Developing People in Industry 
tends to have this one-viewpoint ap- 
proach. 

In general, the book considers such 
topics as the future challenge for train- 
ing, how to motivate the trainee, the 
psychology of learning, and comments 
about the training profession. Specifi- 
cally, it is concerned with Job Instruc- 
tor Training as the approach for pro- 
duction employees and the course ap- 
proach for supervisory trainees. J.I.T. 
is helpfully enlarged upon, and the 
newer participation methods of the 
course approach are well explained. 
The content is presented in an authori- 
tative manner reflecting the experience 
of the authors. 


In selecting the course approach for 
training supervision, and picturing the 
training specialist as part of a rather 
large staff with considerable training 
facilities, the authors are primarily 
addressing the training specialist and 
the larger company. Thus the special- 
ist’s role in determining training needs, 
motivating trainees, and organizing the 
course program is covered; but other 
approaches, such as job rotation and 
special assignments, which are normal- 
ly considered under management train- 
ing, are not examined. This may be 
due to the fact that the training special- 
ist often does not have responsibility 
for such management moves or assign- 
ments. 

Because of its training-manual char- 
acter, the book offers no discussion of 
the pros and cons of the course ap- 
proach. Consequently, recent research, 
which casts doubts on some aspects of 
the course approach, is not covered. 

Developing People in Industry is a 
helpful addition to the training library. 














Its practical coverage of such general 
topics as motivation and learning, and 
its summary of the course approach to 
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management training make it a good 
outline for developing a company train- 
ing manual. 
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Reading for Success 


ALBERT scHWwerrzeR, the famed four-times doctor—in philosophy, in theology, in 
music, and in medicine—tells a story that has needle-sharp application to the 
industrial relations field. 

“In the far interior (of Africa), where the cult of Islam is widespread, young 
men were making merry over an old one who was a zealous reader of the 
Koran. “You will soon know your Koran by heart,’ they said. ‘Don't you get 
sick of always reading the same thing?’ 

“‘For me,’ he replied, ‘it is by no means the same Koran. When I was a 
boy, I understood it as a boy. When I was a man in my prime, I understood 
it as a man, and now I am old I understand it as an old man. I read it again 
and again because, for me, it always contains something new.’” 

To be successful in our chosen field, we, too, should reread our old texts 
periodically, as well as read the new material that is being published. No one 
with 20 years’ experience will interpret a book the way he did as an undergradu- 
ate. Yet, all too many in the fraternity are guided by those first impressions— 
even holding on, with prejudicial fervor, to narrow concepts as dogmas. 

Reading the new and rereading the old, as a lifetime habit, makes us better 
able to evaluate ideas and programs, to see the practical application of the 
tools we have available. Our points of view mature as changes occur in our 
personal and professional life: marriage, children, economic growth, increased 
responsibilities, successes and failures. 

In administering a progressive program for employees of all ages and economic 
levele—for extroverted salesmen or introverted scientists, for the highly trained 
or the unskilled laborer—experience with life improves one’s ability to visualize 
the kaleidoscopic application to fit the needs of each. Collective bargaining, job 
evaluation, management development, employee selection—all have different 
meanings to a successful industrial relations executive of 45 than they did when 
he was a neophyte of 20. 

Reading and rereading can be as stimulating, revealing, and rewarding to the 
personnel executive as to the Islamite studying his Koran. Different intrepreta- 
tions will seem logical, broader adaptability will be revealed, untried techniques 
and theories may be accepted with greater tolerance and often with enthusiasm; 
prejudices will be recognized for what they are as he reviews the writing of 
the past and the present against the backdrop of his own disappointments, frus- 
trations, and achievements. 

Clifton Fadiman has written: “A one-book man is a dangerous man and should 
be taken in hand and taught how to diversify his literature investments.” To 
that sound observation I would add, no less dangerous is it to his future career 
for a man not to have read again and again the best in the personnel and 
industrial relations field as he progresses. The alternative is to drift over the 
rocky rapids of business life, without the proverbial canoe or paddle. 

—Lex Beccuenr, Director of Industrial Relations, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
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initiating Technical Change: 
Does the U.N. Experience Apply? 


To the Editors: 


Many readers have experienced the 
feeling that, though an article was 
good, it could have been even better 
if the author had only logically pur- 
sued his subject a bit further. But in 
the case of Dr. Juran’s article (“Im- 
proving the Relationship Between Staff 
and Line,” PERSONNEL, May, 1956), I 
came away with the feeling that an 
excellent contribution had been harmed 
by carrying the subject too far. 

The backbone of Dr. Juran’s article 
is the UNESCO report of the suc- 
cessful experiences of the U.N. Tech- 
nica] Assistance missions in introduc- 
ing changes in underdeveloped areas. 
The successes have reportedly de- 
pended heavily on the extent to which 
the U.N. experts have mastered an 
understanding of the local cultures. 
The anthropologists’ culture concept 
probably deserves some specific recog- 
nition in the field of management, but 
we cannot say that this is really new. 
Industrial sociology and human rela- 
tions have drawn heavily on it for a 
long time, as evidenced by the work 
of Donald Roy, F. L. W. Richardson, 
and William F. Whyte, to name only 
a few. 

At this late date no one should 
quarrel with Dr. Juran’s assertion that 
persons in industry (whether staff or 
line) should try to understand more 
about the cultures in which they and 
their colleagues and co-workers work. 
But whether and how we can expand 
this to include the cultures in which 
they live away from work—at home, 
at play, on weekends—is not so clear. 


It is here that we must question the 
intriguing analogy between experiences 
in the primitive reaches of Africa, the 
South Seas, and the Near East, and 
modern American industry. Can we 
assume that the proposed change is 
for the good of the changees, i.e., that 
they will benefit from changing their 
ways’? Is the change morally as well 
as technically “right”? The U.N. 
teams have tempered their innovations 
in many cases, introducing less than 
what they think best. Sometimes they 
have drawn back from agricultural 
mechanization in favor of better hand 
tools. Management often makes simi- 
lar concessions, as in the case of non- 
integration in the South; but in Louis- 
ville the International Harvester Com- 
pany insists on a policy of integration. 
Here are two wholly different responses 
to the culture, and which is the an- 
thropologically correct one? 

The U.N. teams have not come to 
grips entirely with the problem of the 
“rightness” of their changes. They 
have protected themselves by insisting 
on an invitation for help from the 
country concerned. Their work is there- 
by fortified with the authority of the 
government of the backward people. 
That is to say, the “representatives” 
of the people have asked for the 
change. That certainly strengthens 
the position of the U.N. experts. 

The civilized, educated experts of 
the U.N. can aver with considerable 
assurance that the changes are “good 
for the people.” By and large, their 
changes will either increase the stand- 
ard of living, reduce morbidity and 
mortality rates, or otherwise improve 
the general welfare. In short, it is 
genuinely believed that if the changees 
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go along with the proposed changes, 
each and all of them will be better off. 
And visiting experts, native leaders, 
pilot projects, and audio-visual aids 
are used to drive this point home. 

Let us assume, then, that manage- 
ment wants to make a major change, 
such as the introduction of an elec- 
tronic data-processing installation to 
replace its present inventory control 
system. (And I think we can ignore 
the unlikely matter of an invitation 
from the affected group of employees.) 
Anthropological research of a very 
modest sort will reveal that everyone 
involved, from the manager down to 
the file clerks, wil] probably have a 
rough go of it, both on and off the 
job. Should management abandon, 
postpone, or dilute its plans for such 
a major change because of these 
personal and social problems of the 
employees? In the Israeli civil service, 
people would be laid off according to 
their educational level, with college 
graduates having seniority. In Turkey 
and Japan, family size is the criterion, 
so that a person with four children 
might have seniority over one with 
only a pair of twins. American man- 
agement has never accepted cultural 
practices like these, insisting that 
technological advances must go for- 
ward. This is one of the major factors 
in our dynamic economic growth and 
leadership. 

For whom is the firm operating? 
For a number of individuals and groups 
in its employ, or for itself as a social 
organism with a life and a mission of 
its own? Let us not forget that top 
management’s paramount job is to in- 
sure the success of the business and 
its continuity. 

It is now 137 years since Chief 
Justice Marshall, in the Dartmouth 
College Case, enunciated the doctrine 
that “a corporation is an artificial 
being, invisible, intangible, and exist- 
ing only in contemplation of law... . 
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Among the most important [properties 
it possesses] are immortality, and, if 
the expression can be allowed, indi- 
viduality; properties by which a per- 
petual succession of many persons are 
considered as the same and may act 
as a single individual.” Only 20 years 
ago Chester Barnard added the signifi- 
cant contemporary postscript that the 
formal organization is itself the most 
important organism in our social life; 
and Barnard complained strongly that 
the social scientists (presumably in- 
cluding the anthropologists) had over- 
looked this fact. 

They tell the story in Washington 
about the public health team working 
in Burma several years ago. The 
Burmese, who believe in transmigra- 
tion, objected to the use of DDT 
against their mosquitoes. But the 
Americans were wise to this cultural 
problem and they succeeded in per- 
suading the Burmese that the DDT 
spray did not kill the insects but 
merely made it possible for them to 
commit suicide. Anthropology or soph- 
istry—what do you think? 


CHARLES E. REDFIELD 
New York University 


Measuring Wage Levels: 
The Skill-Mix Factor 


To the Editors: 


The article by Professors Virgil C. 
Crisafulli and Sidney C. Sufrin in your 
May, 1956 issue* seeks to question 
the frequently cited generalization that 
high-wage companies tend to offer 
more generous fringe benefits than do 
low-wage companies. To achieve this 
objective, the authors develop a set of 
wage data and a set of fringe item 
data which when subjected to a rank 
correlation test show a complete lack 
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of correlation. “This means,” they con- 
clude, “that the ranking of companies 
in accordance with their wage policies 
(high or low) bears little, if any, re- 
lationship to their ranking according 
to their fringe benefit policies.” Before 
such a conclusion is reached, however, 
one must ask if the measure of wages 
used is appropriate to the characteriza- 
tion of a firm as high-wage or low- 
wage, for if it is inappropriate, then 
the analysis is worthless. 

The wage measure used by Crisa- 
fulli and Sufrin is that of company- 
wide average straight-time hourly 
earnings for hourly rated workers. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that 
of all the factors affecting the level of 
average hourly earnings of a firm in 
a given labor market, skill-mix is 
generally the most important. Thus, 
for example, one has every reason to 
expect even a small, inefficient, un- 
profitable company engaged in the 
manufacture of scientific instruments 
to have a relatively high level of 
average hourly earnings because of the 
richness of its skill-mix. Alternatively, 
an efficient, profitable company in the 
fertilizer industry may be expected to 
have a relatively low level of average 
hourly earnings because of the pre- 
ponderance of unskilled employees 
among its personnel. In brief, one 
cannot distinguish between high-wage 
companies and low-wage companies 
without first correcting for the skill- 
mix factor. (One way to do this, of 
course, would be to measure wages for 
a specific set of occupations common 
to all companies and supported by 
carefully drawn job descriptions.) 

The universe from which the Crisa- 
fulli-Sufrin materials are drawn con- 
sists of 15 different companies in a 
variety of industries—how many in- 
dustries is not specified. Firms within 
the same industry often have different 
proportions of skilled workers to un- 
skilled workers. When many industries 
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are involved, this proportion is bound 
to vary greatly from firm to firm. In 
the May article there is no correction 
for the influence of the skill-mix fac- 
tor—and hence the conclusions of the 
article must be regarded accordingly. 
The most that can be claimed for the 
article is that if its sample were ade- 
quate to its purpose (which is un- 
likely), there is presumptive evidence 
to the effect that there is no positive 
correlation between skill-mix and 
liberality of fringe benefits by com- 
pany—a refutation of a generalization 
that has probably never been made. 

It is of interest to note that the 
most competent published study deal- 
ing with the measurement of fringe 
items, recently made available as 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 
1186,* based upon data from a care- 
fully selected sample of hundreds of 
manufacturing establishments, reports 
findings which claim attention in con- 
trast with the 15-company analysis of 
Professors Crisafulli and Sufrin: On 
the average, large establishments have 
higher expenditures for fringe items 
than do small establishments and high- 
wage industries provide more costly 
fringe arrangements than do low-wage 
industries. 

Rosert L. RAIMON 

New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations 
Cornell University 


To the Editors: 

Since I was responsible for the basic 
research for the article to which Dr. 
Raimon refers, I alone am replying to 
his letter. 

The fundamental issue is, if I may 
restate it, that the interfirm dispersion 
of market wages is actually greater 
than it appears to be from an examina- 
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tion of basic wages alone, because 
higher wage firms also pay higher 
fringe benefits. In subjecting such a 
proposition to an empirical test, the 
choice of the proper wage unit is criti- 
cal, as Raimon asserts. The whole dif- 
ference between us is whether there 
exists more than one “proper” wage 
yardstick. I take the position that 
weighted averages of straight-time 
earnings for plants as a whole do 
represent faithfully the true wage po- 
sition of different firms sufficiently to 
permit valid conclusions to be made 
when the sample of firms is selected 
with care. 


For example, anyone with a first- 
hand acquaintance with skills and 
wages would never include a scientific 
instrument manufacturing firm and a 
fertilizer firm in the same sample. 
Moreover, while skill-mix is of un- 
doubted importance as a factor affect- 
ing the level of average hourly earn- 
ings of a firm, it is not necessarily the 
critical factor from all standpoints. 
Raimon overemphasizes the importance 
of this factor to the neglect of other 
market factors, including the fact that 
a given wage level for a given skill 
becomes the wage parameter for skills 
which are surprisingly remote from 
the one which gave rise to that wage 
in the first place. In addition, equal 
importance must be given to the fact 
that the individual worker in the skill 
categories covered by the sample in 
question—hourly rated employees— 
must make his job decisions on a cross- 
industry local area basis of compari- 
son, not merely on a single-industry 
basis. 

The averages of the 15 firms in the 
sample were, in fact, correlated with 
job-for-job earnings for a number of 
selected, comparable jobs ranging 
through all skill levels—a test Raimon 
considers valid. Of the 21 jobs and 15 
firms studied, 10 jobs existed in 10 or 
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more of the firms.* This test showed 
that the straight-time hourly earnings 
for comparable jobs were higher in the 
firms having higher plant-wide average 
hourly earnings and lower for those 
with lower plant-wide earnings. It is 
on the basis of such findings that my 
faith in plant averages is bolstered. 

It does seem that, in general, a high 
wage company is not only one in which 
there is to be found high earnings for 
specific and comparable jobs in relation 
to other firms, but one in which the 
over-all plant-wide average of earnings 
is also relatively higher. The skill-mix 
does not seem to alter this correspond- 
ence unless the sample contains a dis- 
proportionate number of unique firms 
and industries. And this should not be 
unexpected. After all, is one expected 
to conclude, out of exaggerated regard 
for differences in skill-mix, that plants 
with high averages reflect low wage 
levels and those with low averages re- 
flect high wage levels? 

The sample of 15 firms in the study 
in question is admittedly small but it 
was found to survive a number of dif- 
ferent tests of representativeness and 
it has been considered adequate to the 
purpose at hand. Extreme hetero- 
geneity was avoided through a selec- 
tion of firms which had broadly com- 
parable proportions of skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled labor. At the 
same time it was my specific purpose 
to examine a cross-industry sample for 
the reason given above, that the work- 
er in a local labor market is just as 
often faced with cross-industry choices 
as single-industry ones in his job 
decisions. In fact, most local labor 
markets are fast trying to become 
diversified areas and not single-in- 
dustry centers, to avoid the very pains 
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of structural unemployment which the 
Mohawk Valley is right now experienc- 
ing. 

Finally, it is to be remembered that 
before fringe payments can widen the 
dispersion of interfirm wages they 
must not merely be of greater value 
in the higher wage firms; they must 
also be more than proportionately 
greater. The evidence of my study 
throws doubt upon this likelihood. 


VirciL C. CRISAFULLI 
Utica College 
Syracuse University 


Payment for Time 
Spent in Negotiations 


To the Editors: 


In the July issue of PERSONNEL, 
there appears an article entitled, “How 
One Company Prepares for Collective 
Bargaining.” I think that this is a 
very good and very timely article. 
However, there is one point which 
seems to need clarification. 


On page 71, under the heading, 
“Final Preparations,” item 4 deals with 
pay for union negotiators. The gist 
of this section is that the employer is 
obliged to pay his employees for time 
spent in negotiation held during regu- 
lar working hours and that, therefore, 
the employer must take precautions to 
hold such time within practical limits. 

Review of the literature and in- 
formal inquiries addressed to repre- 
sentatives of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion indicate that pay for grievance 
time is in what might be termed a 
“twilight zone” but that the employer 
has no obligation to pay for time spent 
in negotiation. This applies regard- 
less of whether such time occurs dur- 
ing regular working hours or not, so 
long as the labor contract does not 
provide otherwise. I note that the 
BNA does not report any cases in 
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which the Administrator has attempted 
to enforce payment for time spent on 
negotiations. 

With respect to grievances, the latest 
information available is from the Ad- 
ministrator’s release of December, 
1955, Section 785.3(g), in which it is 
stated that time spent during regular 
working hours discussing grievances 
must be paid for unless there is a 
bona fide union involved, in which case 
custom or practice under collective 
bargaining will be recognized. 

Employers can be misled on the 
subject of pay for time spent nego- 
tiating because quite frequently griev- 
ance time and negotiation time are 
discussed together and what applies to 
grievances tends to be extended to 
negotiations. 

Labor Relations Supervisor 

(Name withheld by request) 
Epitor’s Note: The article to which 
this letter refers was adapted from 
a@ manual prepared by one company 
for the guidance of its own industrial 
relations staff. The procedure outlined 
should not be construed, therefore, as 
having universal applicability. 


Plant Visits by Arbitrators 


To the Editors: 

Mr. J. Noble Braden, Executive Vice 
President of the American Arbitration 
Association, was quite right to stress, 
in his letter to you published in the 
May “Readers’ Forum,” that arbitra- 
tors should not visit the plant without 
the consent of both parties. 

It seems that I should have followed 
my own advice on preparation a little 
more carefully and should not have 
assumed that all readers know of the 
court’s rulings on this matter. I am 
afraid I failed to make it clear that 
when we propose such a visit, it is 
always in the presence of the union, 
whose concurrence is requested. When 
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the visit is made, at least one union 
representative accompanies the arbi- 
trator and ourselves. 

All of us who are arbitrators owe 
a great deal to the work of Mr. Braden 
and the AAA. 

James H. JompAN 
Manager, Labor Relations 
Atlas Powder Company 
Wilmington, Del. 


Argyris Article: 
A Correction 


To the Editors: 
In reference to the article by Pro- 
fessor Argyris entitled, “Executive De- 


velopment Programs: Some Unre- 
solved Problems,” in the July, 1956, 
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issue of PERSONNEL, I wish to point 
out that this was adapted from a paper 
prepared originally for the Journal 
of Educational Sociology, not the 
Journal of Educational Psychology as 
indicated on page 33. 

As guest editor of the special issue 
of the Journal on management de- 
velopment, I would appreciate a cor- 
rection. 

Joun H. Herper 
Supervisor of Education 
The Southern New 

England Telephone Corapany 
New Haven, Conn. 


Our apologies to Dr. Herder and the 
Journal of Educational Sociology for 
this error—Eb. 


Running the Suggestion System—A Survey of 
Company Practices 
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better? 
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SUGGESTION systeMs helpful, harmful, or useless? What can be done to make 
Seeking answers to these questions, the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
tor Co. recently surveyed 64 companies across the nation to find out how 








by 


handle the administration of their systems. Here are some of the findings, 
reported by Walter S. Athearn in the July issue of Modern Office Procedures: 
Except when making suggestions is part of their regular duties, all employees 
most of the companies are eligible to submit ideas. Under the same condi- 
tions, seven companies also accept suggestions from their supervisors. In only 
two companies are supervisors entirely excluded from participation. 

Ideas that duplicate previously submitted suggestions are ineligible for awards 
in all the respondent companies. Suggestions involving maintenance repairs, new 
and developmental projects, and matters of company policy are also excluded by 
many firms. 

Minimum awards reported by the respondent companies range from $3 to $15, 
averaging about $5.50. Maximum awards range from $500 to “the sky's the 
limit”; the average, excluding “unlimited,” is $4,892. All the companies have 
specific formulas for determining the amounts of awards for tangible improve- 
ments, and several have formulas that evaluate indirect and intangible im- 
provements. 

In more than half of the organizations (36), investigation of suggestions is a 
responsibility of the foreman or supervisor. Sixteen companies have full-time 
investigators, and others use part-time investigators or members of a suggestion 
committee. 

Letters of acceptance or rejection are specially written in 34 of the companies. 
Another large group use pre-printed letters, and four companies accept or reject 
suggestions verbally. 
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Announcing bate 





a new AMA Clinic Series 


COMMUNICATION SKILL CLINICS 


Tus NEW SERIES of nine three-day Clinics is specially designed 
for executives who want an up-to-date review of the latest advances 
in particular communication techniques. The Clinics will provide 
fast-paced instruction and an opportunity for intensive and special- 
ized practice in the basic skills and techniques of communication. 


Each Clinic will cover its subject in depth, and emphasis is on 
action training—on actual practice by participants in group 
situations. 


e Role Playing — for 
Executives ae : - « «September 24-26, 1956 
e Getting Positive Action . . . . October 8-10 


e Controlled ee for 
Executives a . » October 22-24 


e Developing More Effective 
Speaking Skills . . . . . « «November 14-16 


e Developing More Effective 
Writing Skills . . . . « « «November 19-2! 


e Creative Thinking for tara 


Growth oe oe . «December 17-19 
e Making Effective Executive 
Presentations «+ «© «© « « «danuary 7-9, 1957 


e Developing Productive Executive 
Staff Meetings . . . . « « «January 21-23 


e Developing Executive 
Delegation Skills .. . . . «February 4-6 


To Recister—or for more information on these new additions to 
the AMA activity schedule—address: Course Registrar, American 
Management Association, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, New 
York 36, N. Y. 














